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SHAME 
A StupDY OF SOCIAL CONFORMITY IN A NEW GUINEA VILLAGE 
By H. Ian HoGsin 


UBLIC opinion is more effective in securing the acceptance of social norms 

in small communities than in large ones. In a city crimes and misdemeanours 
can often be concealed ; moreover, groups exist where those who have defied the 
conventions may win the approval of others of their kind. A feature of villages, 
on the contrary, is the difficulty of anyone having a private life of his own. 
Neighbours can scarcely be prevented from learning what the persons next door have 
been doing, and, with little else to talk about, they quickly spread the information to 
others. It follows that, although probably every villager yields to an occasional 
temptation, he mostly follows the accepted standard and takes pains to see that his 
conduct offers small opportunity for hostile comment. 


The present paper discusses the way in which public opinion operates in Busama, 
a village on the west coast of the Huon Gulf between Lae and Salamaua, north- 
eastern New Guinea. 


The attitude of the inhabitants to a breach of custom is summed up in the 
expression maya, the term used for the shame and embarrassment of a person whose 
unorthodox behaviour has been found out. Asked the reason why he has behaved 
in a certain way, a Busama usually volunteers the answer that he would have been 
maya, ashamed, had he done anything else. If pressed further, he goes on to explain 
that any failure on his part to take the customary course would have resulted in 
unpleasant remarks being made about him. Thus Kamapu’ informed me that, 


1 Vide H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Local Government for New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. XVII, pp. 38-66, 
and ‘‘ Sex and Marriage in Busama,” Oceania, Vol. XVII, pp. 119-138, 225-247. 
Readers familiar with the village should note that the names of a number of the persons who 
appear in the following pages have to prevent their embarrassment been changed. 
A 
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although eager to rear a family, he could not divorce his barren wife because he would 
be ashamed to leave her for someone elge ; Ahipum said that he attended the funeral 
of the infant granddaughter of Abong, whom he loathed, because he would have 
been ashamed to have his absence noted ; Buasi’ pointed out that, despite his poverty, 
he had to offer to pay compensation for a theft committed by his nephew Ki’dolo’ 
because he would have been ashamed to neglect a kinship obligation ; and Mabiyeng 
indicated that the urgent work on his garden was deferred because he would have been 
ashamed to have his near neighbour Gwaleyam doing repairs to his house alone. 
Most remarkable of all, however, is the practice of paying double the market value 
for string bags when buying them from a fellow villager. Many of the bags used 
come from the opposite side of the Gulf, but a number of Busama women have recently 
become skilled weavers. If purchases are made from outsiders the price is from 1/6 
to 3/- according to the size of the bag, but the local women receive from 3/— to 6/— for 
work of identical quality. One is ashamed to treat people whom one knows like 
tradesmen, it is said. 


SHAME AND Foop 


My first extensive acquaintance with the maya concept arose out of wartime 
food shortages at the time of my arrival. The villagers were in no way to blame— 
they had not, that is to say, deliberately committed a breach of custom—but their 
embarrassment was so general that it may be well to begin by giving an account of it. 
The lack of supplies was felt to be not so much a hardship as a reproach and humilia- 
tion. To be without anything to eat, my friend Ahipum explained later, was the 
worst experience possible. Hunger was, of course, unpleasant, but it was not the 
pain of an empty belly which people minded so much—that, after all, was no worse 
than a headache. The dreadful thing was the disgrace of knowing that other villages 
were aware of Busama being dependent upon the Army’s bounty. No one, he 
went on, no one, not even a man who in all other respects had thrown shame over- 
board, would ever be guilty of asking for food: it would be unthinkable for him to 
do so. There would perhaps be little dishonour in begging from a brother, but as 
the brother’s wife would also have to know of the request even this was to be avoided. 
A self-respecting person finding himself short shut himself in his house to prevent 
anybody knowing of his predicament. 

It is the proud boast of the Busama that in normal times they are the chief 
providers fot the whole area. The foothills of the Buang range rise up immediately 
behind the village, but the rainfall is so heavy that the streams have been able to 
cut a series of deep valleys. These narrow clefts, which, as one flies up the coast, 
give the impression of having been scooped out by the finger of a playful giant, have 
a level floor well suited for taro cultivation, and before the war the area under 
production never fell below eighty or ninety acres. (On my latest visit, in January 
1947, when conditions were still far from normal, sixty-five acres were in cultivation.) 

To the south and north agriculture is more difficult. Below Salamaua the main 
range is closer to the shore, and the mountains ascend steeply right at the beach. 
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The natives are fortunate in having access to a deposit of clay on a small island nearby 
and are thus able to make cooking pots which can be exchanged for taro. In the 
other direction, towards Lae, the country flattens out, but at this point it is rarely 
much above sea level, and there are extensive swamps. The local speciality is a 
particular type of basket made from coarse grasses which grow in shallow water, 
and the womenfolk periodically trade these with the Busama. Beyond the angle of 
the Gulf, too, along the northern shore, taro has to be imported on account of the 
poor soil. The natives from here hand over in return string bags and mats made from 
a variety of pandanus palm said to be peculiar to the locality. 

Possessed of large gardens and extensive coconut groves, the Busama are alse 
able to maintain herds of pigs. The surplus not required for internal consumption 
is ordinarily sold to the Buang natives from the mountains to the west, where for 
some reason as yet unexplained by the Veterinary Department the animals are 
periodically wiped out by epidemics. 

The circumstances in the middle of 1944, however, when I first settled in the 
area, were exceptional. In the campaign for Salamaua, which had ended not long 
before, the village had been completely destroyed, and the bulk of the able-bodied 
males were still working as labourers for the Army. Those who remained could only 
erect crude huts in the bush, no more than eight acres of taro gardens were in cultiva- 
tion, and not a single pig remained alive. 

Half rations were being supplied (Plate B), and except in individual cases, 
where, through the loss of every one of their menfolk, families had no gardens at all, 
there was little real hunger. Yet everybody was thoroughly uncomfortable and 
distressed. ‘‘ We are ashamed,” they used to repeat constantly. ‘“‘ Busama is 
known as the home of the taro, and now we have so little that we have to depend 
upon what the Army gives us. We don’t like knowing that the people from across 
the Gulf are talking about us. It is dreadful that this should happen.”” “ The 
women nowadays have to count up how much the family will eat before the food 
goes into the pot,” one man lamented. “ It’s our custom to have meals for visitors 
always, but at present if we see someone coming we have to shut the door. It 
makes us ashamed to have him think we’re mean. We men hang our heads, and the 
women weep.” (Plate A illustrates the normal custom.) 

In these early days I recorded in my notebooks that the people were not sociably 
inclined and that the different households retired indoors to cook their meals. “A 
large fire has to be kept burning on the palmwood floor to heat the pot,” I wrote, 
“ and towards nightfall the houses are always full of smoke: it is no wonder that 
one of them recently caught fire.” 

A year later I knew that to prepare a meal inside, except in wet weather, is.a 
sure indication that supplies are barely adequate and that the family wishes to hide 
its disgrace from the public gaze. By this time the gardens had been increased to 
thirty-eight acres, and, as rations were still being issued, conditions were nearer 
normal. Returning from work, the women dumped their taro on the verandah for 
all to see, and towards the end of the afternoon groups formed between the dwellings, 
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each housewife with her pot. The peeling of the tubers and the preparation of the 
greens proceeded amidst general chatter, and when everything was ready one or 
other of the girls was instructed to look after the fires. ‘‘ This is Busama fashion,” 
Ahipum remarked. “‘ We like to show our food, not hide it. No one can then say 
we haven’t enough to eat. That’s why we were so upset before—we had only a 
little, so little that it was better to have others talking about us for hiding it than to 
let them see it.” 

There was consternation, nevertheless, when a letter was received announcing 
the imminent arrival of a group of itinerant Mission elders. They were coming to 
arrange for the baptism of the children who had been born during the Japanese 
occupation, a matter which was of genuine concern to the parents. Yet all expressed 
grave annoyance, and the native pastor who had sent the invitation was severely 
rebuked. ‘‘ It doesn’t matter to you,” one householder told him, “‘ you’ve only one 
child to consider and can spare food for visitors. But what about me? My wife 
and I have four children and a mother and mother-in-law to feed, and if we give 
away a bowl of taro we'll not have enough ourselves. Besides, who ever heard 
of receiving important guests without killing a pig for them to eat? Where’s that 
to come from? You know quite well there’s not a pig in the place. When these 
men go home and are asked what we gave them, they'll reply that all they had was 
just a little taro and rice without pork. Their kinsmen will laugh at us, and we’ll 
have to hang our heads in shame.” 

Again, the suggestion which was put forward shortly afterwards that a day 
might be set aside to celebrate the return of a large number of Army labourers after 
an absence of two years was greeted in some circles with strong disapproval. ‘‘ How 
can we make the occasion important without killing a pig ?”’ several men asked. 
“ We can’t rejoice with only taro. The young men who've just come back would 
laugh at us and make us ashamed.’’ The plan would have been abandoned had I 
not come forward with the gift of a case of meat. 

Another incident worthy of mention was my visit to Ahipum’s house one 
evening at supper time. A neighbour arrived shortly before the food was served, 
and, as is usual, received a plate like the rest of the family. All through the meal he 
spoke of the enormous amount which he had already eaten in his own home, and after 
his departure I commented on his appetite, for at this second supper he seemed to me 


to have consumed as much as anyone else. “‘ What he said was all lies,’ was my 
hostess’s reply. ‘‘ A wild pig has destroyed his garden, and to-day his wife had 
nothing to cook.”’ “ Listen to me, Obin,’’ Ahipum interposed, ‘‘ when a man comes 


to your house at this time of night and starts talking about how full he is, it’s certain 
that he’s really hungry. He wants you to give him something, but, not being able 
to ask, he covers up his shame by pretending that he’s already fed.” 

Only a day later, however, I found Ahipum in irritable mood because he had had 
to invite several neighbours to breakfast. “‘ It’s that tea and condensed milk you 
brought along last night,” he explained. ‘‘ I was a fool to take my cup out to the 
verandah. Aikos, Bangaya, Sa’gab, Topia and Yomsop came past one after the 
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other, and, of course, all of them had to have some. Now half the milk’s gone and 
there’s a big hole in the tea. I should have stopped inside where no one could see 
what I had.”? 


SHAME IN EDUCATION 


The earliest knowledge of shame is gained during the fourth year, when efforts 
are made to impress children with the need for clothing. Till then nakedness is 
permitted, but once a child can speak intelligibly the parents drape him in a strip of 
calico. When this becomes disarranged or falls off, as it invariably does in half an 
hour at most, bystanders chidingly enquire is he not ashamed to be still uncovered. 
“ There, you're displaying your genitals again,’’ someone calls out. ‘“‘ Can’t you see 
that other people wear clothes ? Have you no shame?” Such remarks have little 
effect at first, but by about the sixth or seventh year most youngsters have learnt to 
be circumspect.® 


By the time the child is five or six he hears talk of shame continuously. Thus 
if he meddles with another person’s property the stock warnings uttered for his 
benefit are, ‘‘ That isn’t yours: you ought to be ashamed to touch it,” and “ Put 
that down: people will say you're stealing ; that will make you ashamed.’’* If he 
is disobedient, too, someone is sure to ask, ‘‘ Doesn’t your teacher tell you at school to 
carry out orders? Aren’t you ashamed to go on sitting there after you’ve been 
spoken to?” 


No better instance of the importance of shame in training the young could be 
given than the quotation of the lengthy reprimand which I heard administered to 
Agiwi, aged seven or eight, when she helped herself to some bananas from a house 
nearby. ‘“‘ Aren’t you ashamed of what you’ve done ?”’ her mother scolded. “‘ Go, 
hang your head and sit by yourself. You'll get the name for being a thief, my girl ; 


? During my latest visit to New Guinea, after the completion of the MS. of this paper, I found 
that the natives living around Lae, who had been able to purchase old Army trucks, had no 
compunction about imposing outrageously high transport charges on their relatives from Busama 
but were ashamed to refuse them food. A Busama native may thus have to pay two or three 
shillings for a short ride from the beach at Lae, where he leaves his canoe, to the nearest village 
and there be certain of receiving hospitality from the man who has taken his money. 


* Yet the Busama are not prudish, and, except when certain classes of relatives are at hand, 
men wishing to bathe have no hesitation in stripping in front of one another. 


* It is of interest to compare Busama educational practice in this respect with that of two 
other communities with which I am familiar, Wogeo and Malaita (vide H. I. Hogbin, ‘“‘ A New 
Guinea Childhood,” Oceania, Vol. XVI, p. 288). In Wogeo the admonition is, ‘ That’s his: 
he’ll be cross if you break it: better not touch it,’’ and in Malaita, ‘‘ That isn’t yours: put it 
down.”” The Busama, that is to say, take up a position midway between two extremes—they 
shame their children into proper attitudes, whereas, on the one hand, the Wogeo tell them 
merely that honesty pays, and, on the other, the Malaita try to inculcate a sense of personal 
responsibility. So far as property is concerned all three methods are effective in primitive 
conditions, where everyone knows everybody else’s business; but in contact with Europeans, 
when stealing is often easy, that of Malaita is satisfactory, that of Busama reasonably so, and 
that of Wogeo a failure. The Wogeo have also come to accept the notion that the only serious 
offence is being found out, and the result is that sexual irregularity is amongst them the rule 
rather than the exception (vide H. I. Hogbin, “ Social Reaction to Crime,”” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Instttute, Vol. LXVIII, pp. 223-262. 
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that’s what’s going to happen to you. When you come near people will say, ‘ Look, 
here’s Agiwi ; lock up the boxes: she takes everything she sees.’ Stealing isn’t our 
fashion—your father doesn’t steal, and I don’t steal—and now we've got a daughter 
like you! Haven’t I told you not to touch what doesn’t belong to you? Alas, alas, 
I think you’ve thrown shame overboard. To think we have a thief for a daughter, 
a girl who forgets shame and takes bananas from another’s house.”’ 


Yet, although the elders are permitted to be so caustic, it is a striking fact that 
the idea of maya is so widespread that the youngsters are warned that they them- 
selves must not embarrass one another. So when Agiwi finally emerged with tear- 
stained face the woman whose fruit had been taken warned her own daughters to 
make no mention of what had occurred. ‘‘ Ask Agiwi to play,” she told them. 
“Go up to her and invite her to sit with you. And don’t make her ashamed by 
mentioning the bananas.”” On another occasion, too, when a small boy had been 
reproved by his father for refusing to share some biscuits with his playmates, their 
uncle standing alongside urged them in a low voice to take no notice. ‘‘ The child 
had been mean, I know,” he whispered, ‘‘ but you keep quiet. You don’t want to 
make him ashamed.’’® 


Special care is also taken to ensure that children never ask anyone but their 
parents for something to eat, and a boy of eight left during my visit for a few days in 
the care of the wife of an uncle preferred to climb a coconut palm in the dark to 
reminding her that he had been absent when the family had had dinner. The result 
was that he missed his footing and fell twenty feet to the ground, where he was 
discovered an hour later suffering from severe concussion. 


How SHAME SHOwS ITSELF 


The first reaction of an adult to shame is said to be either a blush or a loss of 
colour. ‘‘ Sometimes the brow is hot and the blood rises,” the natives explain, 
“sometimes the face turns to the colour of ashes.” The culprit is filled with inner 
torments, and there have been occasions when a compelling sense of degradation 
drove him to suicide. 

The last person to attempt to take his own life was Senbing in 1944. He had been 
appointed a boss boy in an Army convalescent camp on the outskirts of the village, 
and in the course of his duty had had occasion one day to reprove Dahungmboa, 
another of the young men. The rebuke was resented, and in the argument which 
followed each man was backed up by his friends. Insults were hurled back and forth 
till one of Dahungmboa’s associates pushed to the front and revealed for the first 


5 Cf. H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ A New Guinea Childhood,” op. cit., p. 288. In Wogeo no one tries to 
shame a child into conducting himself properly ; the emphasis is laid rather on the injunction 
that he should not cause embarrassment to others. When he becomes involved in a wordy 
argument, for example, and seems to be about to insult his companions, he is told that if his 
remarks are going to be unpalatable he had better keep them to himself. Warnings are also 
issued against further humiliating a playmate who has been reproved. ‘‘ Go on with your game,” 
the parents of the other children whisper. ‘‘ Don’t let him see that you heard. He will be angry 
with you for making him feel ashamed.” ‘ 
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time that the day before he and some companions had come upon Senbing and his 
wife in the act of copulation. ‘‘ Shut up,” this man yelled. ‘‘ You speak! You, 
who lie with your wife in public for all to see like a dog! We saw you in the gardens 
beyond Bula—you weren’t even among the trees.” So intense was Senbing’s 
humiliation that, not pausing to reply, he turned and fled. Waiting till nightfall, 
he returned to the camp and stole a grenade with the intention of blowing himself 
up. Becoming frightened at the last moment, however, he tried to throw it away and 
was fortunate to lose only a hand. 


Such extremes of anguish are rare, and most persons when discovered in a 
serious offence are content to go into hiding. The behaviour of Laugwi’ after 
Homkiwi’s father had found him trying to seduce her was typical. He disappeared 
from the village for several days and during the next two months attended no 
gatherings. Most of his meals he ate alone, too, and, although if spoken to he 
answered, he initiated no conversations himself. Casual meetings on the path were 
also avoided—he retired into the bush on sighting anyone coming in the opposite 
direction—and even in the presence of his close relatives kept his gaze fixed on the 
ground. 


The example of Muengpop may also be cited. He had for many years been a 
church leader but in the upset following on the fighting for Salamaua had relapsed 
into pagan ways. During the visit of the Mission elders already referred to shame 
overwhelmed him, and throughout the whole period he remained in a small hut 
alongside one of his gardens, refusing all invitations to address the conference. 
“‘T am disgraced,’’ he mourned. “I cannot look the elders in the face.” 


Indenture to a European employer provides the best escape in normal times for 
those who find village life intolerable. They absent themselves for a couple of 
years, and during this interval their offence is forgiven, if not forgotten. During the 
early part of my Busama study, however, there were no civilians in New Guinea, and 
the Army was no longer conscripting natives from this particular area. On the other 
hand, there are a few exceptional individuals who misconduct themselves and then, 
indifferent to the opinions of their fellows, carry on with their ordinary affairs as 
though nothing untoward had occurred. The two most glaring examples of this 
were Buyaweng and his brother Ki’dolo’. Early environment is probably the 
explanation for their abnormality—their mother was notorious for her laziness and 


was not infrequently driven to steal food from the gardens of the neighbours to 
furnish the family with enough to eat. 


In the fifteen months of my association with the village Buyaweng was four 
times found guilty of theft, twice of prostituting his wife, and once of adultery. 
He refrained from putting in an appearance at church, it is true, but conducted 
himself otherwise as though welcome everywhere and at most public gatherings was 
well to the front. ‘“‘ There’s no point in scolding such a person,” one of my friends 


® Vide ‘‘ Local Government for New Guinea,”’ op. cit., pp. 56-58, and ‘“ Sex and Marriage in 
Busama,” op. cit., p. 130. 
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lamented. ‘‘ We’ve told him so many times already that he’s abominable; no 
purpose would be served by doing it again. He’s thrown shame overboard, and if I 
reproached him for stealing to-day he’d probably be found taking something else 
to-morrow.”’? 


Ki’dolo’ is of the same type. He once offered himself for immoral purposes to 
natives employed in the vicinity by the Army—before this he had been taken to 
hospital suffering from anal gonorrhoea—once indecently assaulted a local youth, 
four times helped himself to the belongings of others, and is at present— January 
1947—serving a gaol sentence in Lae.* After the last theft a council of the villagers 
decided to report him to the District Officer, but he emerged from this first period in 
gaol still unabashed and the following day appeared at a village feast in dandified 
clothing with his hair bleached to a becoming straw colour. The older men were 
horrified but felt unable to rebuke him. “‘ What would be the use,” they asked. 
“‘ He’ll forever countenance his shameless offences. He’s got bad blood in him and 
will be a burden to us always.” 


Buyaweng and Ki’dolo’, as may be imagined, are thoroughly unpopular, and 
all sorts of spiteful remarks are continually made about them. Yet, although the 
elders spoke their minds at the gatherings called together for the purpose of investi- 
gating each offence after its discovery, at other times politeness was the order of the 
day, and the casual observer would never have guessed how general was the resent- 
ment which the misdeeds of these two had aroused. Buyaweng, for example, 
regularly played football in front of my house in the evenings. Two or three of the 
young men told me at different times that they wished he would go away, but no 
direct indication was ever given to him that this was so. ‘“‘ We’d be ashamed to say 
anything ”’ was the conventional excuse. 


Laugwi’, too, was reproached only on the day that his escapade became known, 
and during his semi-retirement several persons even went to the trouble of trying 
to draw him into conversation. Again, at least six men asked Muengpop to come 
back to the village, three of them assuring him that their backslidings were no less 
serious than his had been. 


The public outcry against Tibalum for deliberately calling attention during a 
quarrel to his opponent’s illegitimacy is also worth noting. Everyone agreed that 
his original grievance was just but maintained that an insult of this kind was 
unpardonable. The upshot was that both men retired from public view for two or 
three days.® 


Reference must be made, however, to the case of Bumbu, a village official 
appointed by the Government, who, till his dismissal after representations of my 


? Vide ‘‘ Local Government for New Guinea,” op. cit., p. 53, and “‘ Sex and Marriage in 
Busama,” op. cit., pp. 128, 244. 


8 Vide ‘‘ Local Government in New Guinea,” op. cit., pp. 59-60. 
® Vide ‘‘ Local Government for New Guinea,” op. cit., p. 132. 
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own, was guilty of almost incredible oppression. The people had suffered for years 
and had piled up so much hatred that they were still pouring out their scorn a month 
later. ‘‘ Keep quiet! It’s you who are a thief, not me!” I heard a lad of twelve 
answer when accused by Bumbu of stealing some of his pineapples. 

To find the reason for the more usual courtesy it is necessary to go back to the 
training of early years. Children are taught, as was mentioned, that they must 
ignore the reproof administered to playmates and to pretend not to have heard what 
the parents have said. It follows that in later life, unless the offence is really serious, 
only those who have been personally affronted call attention to the faults of their 
contemporaries. 


SHAME AND MORALS 


Maya has already been the subject of a study by the Reverend Stephen Lehner, 
the pioneer missionary who was for many years in charge of a Lutheran college for 
teachers near Bukawa’, on the north coast of the Huon Gulf, where the people have 
the same language and culture as the Busama.™ Mr. Lehner’s wide knowledge, 
which he has often been kind enough to put at my disposal, has my earnest respect, 
and it is with some diffidence that I venture to disagree with any of his conclusions. 
But the statement that the natives, till they embraced Christianity, had “‘ customs, 
customary law, solidly established traditions, but no morality,”’ seems to me to need 
some qualification. ‘“‘ There are no moral principles, still less an immanent moral 
law,” he continues. ‘‘ They have the notion of forbidden and permitted, but not of 
good and evil . . . This view . . . is confirmed by the place which the unbridled 
instincts of the natives assign to sex in public as well as in private life. In fact, 
sex may be described as the pivot of their existence. For instance, in Azera, and 
more particularly in Gorof, feminine public opinion resisted the introduction of any 
covering of the male genitals, and a struggle was necessary to secure its innovation. 
All the physical needs were satisfied in any place, and dances imitative of carnal lusts 
were extremely popular and anchored in phallic religious views. Obviously chastity 
is right out of the picture.’’!” 

Morals, however, are relative, and what is approved in one community may 
be punished in another. Thus in the Trobriands promiscuity before marriage is 
accepted as normal, whereas in Manus the girls are expected to be chaste; and on 
the Upper Markham River the cannibal is shown the highest honours, whereas in 
Wogeo the consumption of human flesh is looked upon as loathsome and horrible. 

I would prefer to say that the native code is at some points different from ours. 
If this statement of the case is accepted, we are driven to the conclusion that the 


10 Vide H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Government Chiefs in New Guinea,” an essay in a volume to be 
published shortly in honour of Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. 
11S. Lehner, ‘‘ Maja,” Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. XLI, 1932, pp. 121-130. 


12 Cf. also “‘ Instead of conceiving of the sexual life as primarily a means of propagating and 
perpetuating the race, in which the accompanying pleasure is an important but secondary 
phenomenon, they have sacrificed the purpose of sex to the pleasure accompaniments.” 
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women of Gorof are deserving of sympathy—the men who at home wore clothing 
were guilty of “ immorality,” ‘‘ moral ”’ though they may have been to dress them- 
selves up when going away to visit be-trousered missionaries. 

It is relevant to mention here an incident which I witnessed some years ago in 
the Solomons. Noclothing was worn in the community concerned, and when a young 
man whom I already knew returned after completing a period of indenture he 
immediately divested himself of his loincloth. He would have been ashamed, he 
said, to call attention to his genitals by covering them. 

I would also maintain that the content of shame is probably much the same 
everywhere but that the actions which arouse it differ from place to place according 
to the variations in the moral code. A Busama who commits suicide because he has 
failed to take precautions against discovery when lying with his wife may appear to 
us to be peculiar ; but the respectable accountant in a European society who shoots 
himself because he has been found out when embezzling company funds may appear 
to the native to be equally odd. Again, the Manus girl who is ashamed at having to 
admit that she has shared the bed of one of the young men would undoubtedly be 
astonished to learn that Trobriand maidens boast of their lovers. 

The early Busama converts, faced with an old standard and a new, were in a 
most unfortunate predicament, as Mr. Lehner reveals. “A lad employed in our 
printing works must steal books if his [bond friend] fancies them,” he writes. “A 
native shop servant could not ask his [bond friend] to pay for goods supplied—he 
is driven to overcharge other customers or some subterfuge. Mission converts and 
native helpers had to face an inner conflict, that was apt to lead to secret bitterness of 
soul, and attempted assassination if they seemed to be bursting the bonds of native 
custom. Refusal to steal for the clan meant maya; theft only meant, at worst, 
punishment by Europeans, involving no maya, therefore comparatively a trifle.” 

Our code has now been more or less accepted, however, and many actions which 
would once have aroused shame are to-day looked upon as normal. In the period 
about which Mr. Lehner was writing, for instance, formal courtesy was prescribed in 
all relations with kinsmen-by-marriage, and ties of bond friendship were even stronger 
than those of blood. Accordingly a man who inadvertently put food into his mouth 
in front of his father-in-law without first shielding his face, or one who neglected the 
claims of his bond friend, was filled with an overwhelming sense of shame. To-day, 
on the other hand, nominal courtesy is considered to be sufficient, and the institution 
of bond friendship has disappeared. Correspondingly, customs which at present 
arouse shame were once taken for granted. The performance of magic within the 
village is regarded as evil, and the young men who entertain themselves with the 
old dances on moonlight nights are often warned of the primrose path which leads to 
damnation. Persons found guilty of employing magic are therefore thoroughly 
ashamed of themselves, and I daresay that the dancers will also hang their heads as 
soon as the missionaries return.” 


18 The European missionaries were evacuated in 1941 and 1942 and so far not all of them 
have returned. 
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Yet after more than forty years of Christianity few Busama are prepared to 
accept the brotherhood of New Guinea man, still less the brotherhood of all humanity, 
and deeds which would be looked upon as reprehensible if committed within the 
village are glossed over when they take place elsewhere. The use of love magic by 
indentured labourers when absent from home, for example, is almost universal. 
One young man of my acquaintance boasted to me of his success while in employment 
with charmed hair oil but was shocked when I asked had he brought a supply back 
home. “I’d be ashamed to have the oil here,”’ he said reprovingly. ‘‘ We're all 
Christians, and it isn’t our custom nowadays to perform magic in Busama. We 
gave that up with our other heathen ways long ago.’’!* 


SHAME AND CONSCIENCE 


Speaking again of earlier times, Mr. Lehner says that maya “ never inhibits 
anyone. . . unless the culprit is afraid of being found out or blamed for a breach of 
custom.’ I am inclined to believe that this may perhaps be a little too sweeping, 
but it must be admitted that to-day the becoming sensitivity of the average villager, 
typified by Laugwi’ and Muengpop, is by no means invariably associated with an 
inner sense of guilt and degradation—some offenders appear to be filled instead with 
fear of possible penalties and annoyance at their stupidity. 


The remarks of my informant Po’gwi’ when I enquired was he not ashamed 
to have undertaken the adulterous intrigue about which he was then giving me 
details were a striking illustration of a not uncommon attitude. “‘ Why should I 
have been ashamed when we began ?”’ he wanted to know. ‘I didn’t realize that 
we were going to be discovered. The husband wasn’t suspicious for a long time. 
It was only after the woman told me she’d been questioned that I became anxious ; 
I started wondering at once would she confess or go on putting him off. She was 
steadfast enough, but the fellow set a trap and caught us. That was when I was 
ashamed—lI was sad and worried then. I realized that I was tangled like a fishline 
which had been pulled up carelessly, and I was angry with myself for being such a 
fool as to be seen. Everyone would now point me out as an adulterer, I thought. 
Yes, I certainly hung my head when the husband began having his say.”” Yet the 
knowledge that he was in employment at Salamaua was a comfort, he went on. 
There was no necessity for him to face the villagers and suffer their condemnation 
in person. 

Confirmation of this statement of the situation was provided in the following 
month when it was revealed that at this very moment Po’gwi’ had been involved 
in a similar affair with another married woman. There was no evidence of his being 


ashamed at the time of our conversation, though when found out he was as abashed 
as he had then said he was on the earlier occasion. 


34Cf. Mr. Lehner’s statement that “ police boys and apprentices are guilty of positively 
bestial behaviour toward female prisoners or females met with on expeditions.” 
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For Po’gwi’ and those like him it would probably be true to say that the notion 
of conscience has little meaning.15 The Bible has been translated for the people to 
read themselves, however, and the missionaries have done their best to explain the 
doctrines of Christianity. This task, never easy, is rendered the more difficult by 
various linguistic problems.1* The language possesses few abstract nouns, and such 
phrases as “I give assistance to my friend,” to take a simple example, have to be 
changed to “I assist my friend ” (Ai yanam ngo nga’ sa). Practically all emotional 
conditions are expressed by reference to the internal organs—tai=belly ; tita’ 
from ti=heart, liver, lungs, etc., and ta’=excrement; and ngalilum=inside.17 
(At the same time, it should be pointed out that a native using such words may not 
always have their literal meanings in mind ; we do not think of the dissecting room 
or of post mortems when we speak of “ affairs of the heart’ and “‘ a fine brain.” 
The time may come when the metaphor of éita’ will be as dead as that of “‘ talent,” 


really a weight of precious metal, or of “ examine,’ which once meant “‘ to weigh 
in a balance.”’) 


It follows that “‘ conscience” has to be translated in different ways according 
to the context. The commonest expressions are Tita’ kika’ eng—His inside tears 
him asunder violently,”’ and ngalilum either alone 18, or with various combinations, 
including aweng ngalilumnga=“ voice inside,”’!® ngalilum pals’ pal’ =“‘ inside weak,”’™ 
ngalilum ngatutu’—literally ‘‘ inside heart-beats,” that is ‘‘ anxious, worried,’’™ 
and ngalilum wapa’=“ inside heavy, mourning.’’?? 


I hesitate to indicate any definite proportion of the population, but it is a fact 
that a number of persons share the disregard of Po’gwi’ for the Christian ethic—or 


18Cf. A. Cruden, A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. ‘‘ Conscience is the 
testimony and secret judgment of the soul, which gives its approbation to actions that it thinks 
good, or reproaches itself with those which it believes to be evil ; or it is a particular knowledge 
which we have with us of our own deeds, good or evil, arising out of the general knowledge of the 
mind, which shows us what is good or evil ; and Conscience tells us when we have done the one 
or the other.” 


16 The language used for translations is Yabim, spelt Jabém in the Mission script. This 
dialect is closely related to Kawa’, the Busama speech, which it is beginning to replace. 


17E.g. Ai tainam aum=I will remember you (tonam=make); Taigiyam gi’tau—He is 
considering ; Ai tai’ walu=I pity him; Tita’ gaming—His belly holds him back (He is mean) ; 
Tita’ genga’ eng—His belly bites him (He has a presentiment) ; Tita’ kimoating au=His belly is 
tied up tightly (He is in great pain, He is very angry, or He is grieving very much) ; Tinta’ kipi 
tageng—Our bellies are in one mind (We agree) ; and Tita’ giwing ai—His belly is with me (He 
loves me). 


18E.g. Titus I, 15: ‘‘ their mind and conscience is defiled’ (ngaliium ngatimui=—inside 
dirty). 
19 E.g. Romans II, 15: “‘ their conscience also bearing witness.” 
2 E.g. I Corinthians VIII, 7: ‘“‘ their conscience being weak.” 
*1 E.g. I Corinthians X, 25: ‘‘ asking no question for conscience’ sake.”’ 


#2 It should be noted that these words continue to have their pre-Christian uses. Po’gwi’, 
in the speech quoted earlier in this section, used ngalilum ngatutu’ to describe his anxiety when the 
husband became suspicious and ngalilum wapa’ for the despair after the adultery had been 
discovered. Again, a woman worried about a sick child speaks of her ngalilum ngatutu’, and if 
it dies she is ngalilum wapa’, grief stricken. 
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perhaps one should rather say his failure to appreciate it. At the opposite pole is 
the small handful of converts who have really absorbed the missionaries’ teaching. 
These men, headed by the teacher Ida’ and the pastor Sa’wang, have nearly all had 
the opportunity, as is perhaps to be expected, for working over a long period at one 
of the colleges. Their sincerity may be gauged from the statement of Ida’ that on 
one occasion when he became aware that he had sinned the main reason for his sorrow 
was a realization of his impaired relations with the Deity. 


The majority of the villagers lie between these two extremes. They claim to 
be Christians, and even salt their conversation freely with biblical texts, but by 
“ conscience ’’ understand little more than a transference of maya to a different 
plane. They are “ashamed” now not only from fear of the disapproval of their 
fellows but also from dread of the wrath of the Lord. The “ inner voice ’’ speaks to 
them of the all-seeing eye and of God’s awareness of their hidden actions ; yet, if 
asked what is implied by their glib talk of forfeiture of grace, they tell only of the risk 
of sudden death and hellfire to follow. Like Po’gwi’, in other words, their goodness 
is dependent upon expediency—though the fact that they believe in divine retribu- 
tion means that, negative as their virtue may be, it is probably more consistent. 


The pagan religious system made little provision for the supernatural punishment 
of offenders, but the widespread acceptance of this view to-day is indicated by the 
number of sermons which deal with the subject. Sin is like a ficus, one popular 
preacher told his congregation when I was present, and just as the tiny parasitic 
growth puts down roots which eventually grow till the parent tree is strangled, so 
God in due time crushes all who disregard His laws set forth in Holy Writ. 


The only way in which the wrongdoer can avert his fate is by confession and 
repentance. ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn (ngalilum wapa’),” one of the elders 
informed me, refers to those who, realizing their fault spontaneously, become ashamed 
before God and wish to bring themselves into harmony with Him once more. The 
proper procedure is to tell the story to the native pastor with a request that he will 
pray for forgiveness. The confession is made in private and is treated as a confidence 
even if others have been involved in the misdeed, but before granting the favour the 
pastor issues a solemn warning that there must be a genuine desire to do better. 


In cases where remorse is delayed till after the discovery of the offence, confession 
is clearly unnecessary. There is then a delay before the pastor is approached—often 
the man is suspended for a time from church membership—but ultimately a petition 
is made and similar prayers offered up. ‘“‘ One must be freed from defilement before 
attending services,” it is pointed out, the appropriate authorities cited being the 
sixth verse of the twenty-sixth Psalm—‘ I will wash mine hands in innocency: so 
will I compass thine altar, O Lord ’’—and the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth verses 
of the fifth chapter of the Gospel according to St. Matthew—“‘ If thou bring thy gift 
to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee ; leave 
there thy gift before the altar and go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy brother and 
then come and offer thy gift.” 
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For most of the flock, the pastor admitted, nevertheless, confession is the child 
of fear; for every penitent who was in good health, he stated, there were at least 
four who waited for a grave illness. No doubt was expressed concerning the efficacy 
of deathbed contrition, but the delay was much deplored. Repentance should come 
from the heart (ngalilum) and be the result of regular contemplation, I was informed. 
Illnesses were God’s reminders of the road ahead, but the real Christian should need 
no such warning. 


Generally speaking a message is sent to the pastor as soon as the patient realizes 
that there is some doubt about his recovery, and his past actions are then analysed 
in the hope that one of them may be responsible for his condition. I was present at 
two such recitals by invitation and am convinced that on both occasions the sick 
man looked upon the admission of his shame as a form of insurance against dying— 
or, if the worst happened, against his being consigned to everlasting damnation. 

Readers of my book Experiments in Civilization will see a parallel here with the 
beliefs of the Christians of north Malaita. These natives, however, ascribe all 
misfortune to sin, and once it is known that someone is afflicted with disease there is 
much public discussion of his misdeeds.** In Busama, on the contrary, the dangers 
of infection are appreciated, and everyone allows that death may on occasion be a 
“natural” event. The gossips set to work only when a hardened sinner becomes ill 
or when someone dies suddenly. Many people shook their heads and asked what 
Imata’ could have done to have perished after an illness lasting only a couple of days, 
but no one referred to divine intervention in the case of Damani, who was ailing with 
tuberculosis for over a year.*4 

Following on the death of Imata’ there was talk about how sinners had in the 
past been stricken down. The most widely quoted example was of the woman who 
was killed when a dead tree fell on her as she was walking to the gardens. At the 
time everyone had thought that she was a faithful wife, but one of the men later 
confessed to having been carrying on an affair with her. 


Even more striking was the story which Ida’ told me of an experience in which 
he was involved at the Mission headquarters. A friend of his, Jeremiah by name, an 
indentured labourer working on a plantation nearby, was bitten by a snake and found 
by his fellow workers on the roadside in a state of collapse. He was carried to the 
labour lines for treatment, but in spite of the efforts of one of the missionaries grew 
steadily worse. After a time everyone began to give up hope, and it was decided to 
send for his closest associates. When Ida’ arrived the man was breathing feebly and 
had a barely susceptible pulse. “‘ This seemed strange,” he told me. ‘“ People 
attacked by poisonous snakes usually die quickly, but Jeremiah had been lingering 


%2 This is a direct carry-over from pagan times, when sickness was attributed to avenging 
ancestors who, by withdrawing their protection, left the patient open to the attacks of sorcerers 
(Experiments in Civilization, London, 1939, Chaps. IV, VIII). In Busama the spirits were not 
supposed to give protection, and death was believed to be the result of sorcery alone. 


24 Tmata’ was first struck blind and was rushed to hospital before the pastor could be con- 
sulted. A post mortem revealed heart disease. 
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for a long time. So I thought this was perhaps the hand of God.” He accordingly 
took up a New Testament and read aloud the second chapter from the Gospel 
according to St. Mark, in which Jesus told the man sick with palsy that his sins were 
forgiven and to pick up his bed and walk. Looking at the patient, he asked had he 
any wrongdoing to confess. ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ was the barely audible reply. ‘‘I have 
committed adultery four times.’’ This was the turning point, and three days later 
the man was back at work. But after four months he contracted pneumonia. 
Ida’, visiting him in the hospital, enquired had he returned to his evil ways. He 
sorrowfully nodded and the next morning was found dead. 


CONCLUSION 


Conformity was in earlier times an advantage—the natives lived together 
harmoniously and within the village were seldom guilty of infringing one another’s 
rights.25 Conditions have changed, however, and to-day respect for what is 
customary is frequently a severe hindrance. New Guinea is being increasingly 
influenced by European civilization, and many everyday problems can no longer be 
solved by harking back to precedents. Further, the old system of leadership has 
collapsed, and there are no traditional headmen to give guidance and direction.?* 
Ordinary villagers are as a rule too fearful of becoming conspicuous to attempt to 
exercise authority, and the result is that many communities are rapidly drifting, if 
not into chaos, at least into a state of dependence upon administrative officers for 
the management of their affairs. 


““ Maya holds us fast like the anchor stone mooring a canoe,” one of the most 
thoughtful of the Busama once stated. ‘It’s because we don’t want to make 
wrongdoers ashamed that we let them flourish amongst us and because we don’t 
want to be ashamed ourselves that we never start anything going. We just sit 
thinking that if perhaps we were wrong people would say we’d made a mistake. 
We're foolish—of course we are—but, there it is: you can’t fight against shame.’ 


This statement was borne out on several occasions, but never more clearly than 
at the appointment soon after my arrival of a new Government chief or luluai, to 
give him his official title. The District Officer allowed the people to make their own 
choice, and at the meeting to decide the question one of the factions put forward the 
name of Gwaleyam. The nomination astonished me as there had been evidence of 
his lack of moral courage as late as the day before, when he had refused to volunteer 
vital evidence in a court case which was of concern to the whole village. Several 
men emphasized his unsuitability later, but, on my enquiring why they had not 


*5 R. Winton and P. S. Wingert state that the Huon Gulf culture was probably more static 
and conservative than others in New Guinea (Arts of the South Seas, New York, 1946, pp. 129-131). 
The maya concept makes for conservatism, it is true ; but similar notions are current throughout 
the country, and there is no reason to suppose that the people of this area were more unreceptive 
to new ideas than the rest. 


** The reasons for the disappearance of the old leaders are set forth in ‘“‘ Local Government 
for New Guinea,” pp. 44-46. 
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suggested a candidate of their own, it was explained that, once Gwaleyam’s name 
had been mentioned they were ashamed to take further action. 


The worst fears were realized, and before long Gwaleyam began abusing his 
privileges and demanding assistance to which he was not entitled. A reprimand 
would certainly have been forthcoming had he been reported to the District Officer, 
but no one took the trouble to visit the Government Station. Sometime afterwards, 
too, he became involved in a case of alleged adultery, an offence for which, if found 
guilty, he would probably have been dismissed. Once more, however, the villagers 
refrained from taking action, arguing that they would be too ashamed to move as 
long as the persons directly involved made no complaint. The husband who was 
reputedly wronged was at the time absent and thus unaware of what had taken place, 
and Gi’liwi, Gwaleyam’s wife, was a woman without backbone who contented herself 
with pouring private lamentations into the ears of her friends. 

Another instance of lack of initiative was the failure to take adequate precautions 
to safeguard a large canoe which the District Officer had presented to the whole 
village. He had requested its manufacture but a few days after its completion, when 
it had been paid for, he was transferred to another area. Several villagers who had 
been planning voyages to other settlements borrowed it in turn, but no effective 
maintenance was carried out, and within a few weeks it was barely seaworthy. I 
asked why no one came forward to organize the work and always received the answer 
that this canoe was common property. ‘‘ We’re all holding back,” my friends stated, 
“because none of us wants people saying that we wish to claim it for ourselves.” 

Not long before my departure, too, the village received £168 as payment for 
sago-leaf thatch supplied to the Army during 1944, and though in the end it was 
agreed that the money should be handed back to the District Officer for safe keeping 
until such time as it would be possible to buy a sawmill or a boat, many persons 
expressed the fear that, if in fact such items were obtained, the history of the canoe 
might be repeated. 

No simple solution for the problem can be offered, but the village councils which 
the Administration plans soon to establish may be a help. It is to be expected that 
in the beginning these will not function efficiently, but if the people are allowed to 
have their own treasury and encouraged to spend the money on goods which will be 
communally owned they must in the end work out a satisfactory system of 
Management. 


The village courts, which are part of the same scheme, may also serve to bring 
about a return of the old self-reliance. Once the local magistrates have had a little 


practice in overcoming their shame, disputes will be settled and offenders sentenced 
without reference to outside authority. 


H. [An HOGBIN. 








A. Entertaining visitors. 
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B. Distribution of army rations after the expulsion 
of the Japanese, 1944. 














FOOD SUPPLIES OF A DESERT TRIBE 
By G. SWEENEY 


HE Wailbri tribe formerly inhabited the extensive desert area lying to the 

north-west of Alice Springs, Central Australia. Their tribal area of about 
40,000 square miles was roughly bounded to the north and south by 19° and 23° 
latitude respectively, to the west by 130° longitude, and on the eastern side by 132° 
longitude in the southern part and 133° longitude in the northern part. 

To the north lies the pastoral district of the Victoria River, and to the south-east 
that of the MacDonnell Ranges and smaller ranges to the north. Pastoralists require 
country which provides surface waters or shallow underground supplies, with grazing 
lands and timber for shelter for their stock ; they require the hill and creek country, 
and the grass and timbered country. The only area found suitable for pastoral 
occupation in the whole of the Wailbri tribal area is that enclosed in the Mount 
Doreen Pastoral Leases, an area of about 1,500 square miles. Over 80 per cent. 
of their tribal country is desert comprising spinifex and sandhill country with sparse 
and poor desert timbers. 


Mulga, an acacia tree edible for stock, growing in the low rainfall areas of Central 
Australia, belongs to the grass country, and does not grow to any extent in the 
spinifex. 

The remnant of the Wailbri tribe numbers about 600 natives. About half of 
these, seeking easier food supply conditions, have emigrated north to the cattle 
stations, east to Tennant Creek mining field, and south to the Hassts’ Bluff and Jay 
Creek Aboriginal Reserves. The other half are still in their own tribal areas, in the 
districts around Mt. Doreen wolfram field and The Granites goldfield ; a government 
depot has recently been opened for them. 


Among the desert Wailbri, who have come into the northern cattle stations, 
to Tennant Creek district and to aboriginal reserves on the south, there are about 
30 per cent. of children, including many healthy infants in arms. This percentage 
is about the same as among the Wailbri, who have not left their tribal country. 
On the other hand, the percentage of children of local tribes on the northern cattle 
stations, at Tennant Creek and Jay Creek, is much less, although their physical 
environment is better endowed. 


The percentage of children amongst the Wailbri is evidence of their vitality 
and the extent to which they have mastered their environment. Members of this 
tribe are sought after by miners, drovers and stockmen as workers. They are a 
hardy people from a hard environment. 

B 
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WAILBRI NATIVE Foops 
1. Bush Fruits. (The Wailbri name is given.) 


Wodagi (the wild orange), a tree growing up to Io feet high; found only in 
limited areas of the mulga and grass country. 

Wijirrk (the wild fig), grows in rocky parts of creeks and gorges ; bears small 
fruits about 3 inch diameter. A favourite of birds and natives. Very few trees in 
this desert area. 


Mugagi or moiyu (the desert plum), grows in spinifex desert and mulga grass 
country edging the desert. Trees in the desert are 3 to 4 feet high, in mulga and 
creeks up to 6 feet high. Fruits about } inch long and flesh 4 inch thick, fairly 
palatable. A useful food. 

This is the sandalwood. In the deserts of Central Australia it is not of 
commercial value, as the trees are too small and the wood does not develop the 
characteristic scent of the sandalwood in the more favoured parts of the continent. 


Yau-wulyuru, a tree growing on the border of the spinifex and mulga and grass 
areas. The trees grow up to Io feet high, have round green leaves about 2 inches 
in diameter, and are readily seen amongst the finer foliaged mulgas and other desert 
acacias. The berries, # inch in diameter, grow in clusters and are mainly seed. 
The berries are swallowed seeds and all, and can have little nutritional value. 


Manu-gidji (the konkle berry), grows on flats off creeks and hills. The bushes 
are up to 5 feet high and grow in clumps. The fruit is about 4 inch in diameter, 
with a small proportion of seed ; is sweet and palatable. The konkle berry flowers 
and matures quickly after rains. It is a useful food, but the harvest lasts only for 
a few weeks. 


Wonugidji (the desert tomato), grows in parts of the spinifex desert. A small 
bush about 18 inches high. The green fruits, 14 inch in diameter, have a yellow tinge 
when ripe. The fruits are filled with black seeds, the flesh only being eaten. The 
flesh is } inch thick. When ripe the flesh is sweet and palatable. The fruits are 
opened and the seeds cleaned out with a wooden blade. For carrying long distances 
and storing, the cleaned fruits are strung on a stick and dried in the sun. The dried 
fruits are soaked before use. An important food of the desert. 


Gararrba (the desert raisin), grows in parts of the spinifex desert. A small 
bush about 12 inches high. The ripened yellow berries, 3 inch in diameter, are sweet 
and palatable. The berries dry dark brown and have some food value in their early 
dried form, but berries not harvested dry to a woody texture with little food value. 
An important food of the desert. 


Yubuli (the desert banana), a pod-bearing creeper that grows in parts of the 
spinifex desert and the mulga country edging the desert. The young pods are eaten 
whole, raw or cooked, and are quite palatable. When mature the pods, which are 
full of seeds, are cooked before eating. The leaves of the creeper are eaten raw as a 
food. An important desert food. 
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2. Root Foods. 


Yala (the desert yam), grows in parts of the spinifex- desert. The swollen roots 
form 18 inches to 3 feet below the ground, and tubers up to the size of a man’s head 
are obtained in favourable localities. These are eaten raw or cooked ; they have a 
slightly sweet taste and a good percentage of moisture—a valuable quality for the 
desert native who is frequently short of water. Yala is a staple food of the desert 
native and can be harvested all the year round. (See section later.) 


Wobidt, a yam that grows in creeks and creek flats in the spinifex and mulga 
country. The top plant is a running vine on the surface of the ground. The small 
tubers grow up to I inch in diameter and 3 inches long; they are eaten raw or 
cooked. A useful food. 


Djanmara (the Aranda Yelka), grows in sandy country near creeks and flood- 
outs. A sort of onion grass. The bulbs, the size of a small eschallot, are eaten raw 
or cooked. They keep well in the ground. A useful food but the Wailbri have only 
a limited area where this food crop grows. 

The Wobidt yam and “ onion grass”’ can be harvested from maturity till the 
next rain comes, when they grow and produce a new crop. 


3. Seeds Used as Food. 
(a) Pod Seeds. 


Bayguna (Wailbri term), the seed pod of a desert acacia, growing in parts of the 
spinifex desert, up to 10 feet high. The pods are up to g inches long, carrying about 
12 black seeds, # inch in diameter. The wood of the tree has a hard, dark brown 
centre and is used for making throwing sticks. The tree carries small flowers similar 
to the wattle ; when these have matured and fallen off, the young pods appear on 
short fruit stems with no sign of a flower. The tree bears a heavy crop of pods. 
The seeds are roasted and then ground with water in stone mills to a mash and 
eaten. A nitritious and staple food, in season, of the desert native. 

Mulga seed and Witchetty seed, a variety of the mulga tree and the witchetty 
bush (two varieties of acacias)—carry seed pods. The pods are from 1 to 1} inches 
long and carry several seeds about } inch in diameter. The seeds are roasted and 
then ground with water toa mash andeaten. These varieties of mulga and witchetty 
only bear seed on the better class mulga country and when the rainfall is sufficient. 
A nutritious food but the Wailbri have only a limited area with conditions favourable 
for this food crop. 


(b) Grass and Herbage Seeds. 


The seed of several varieties of grass and herbage are used as food. The native 
woman collects the grass and herbage seeds ; “ harvesting ”’ ants also collect certain 
seeds and store them, around their holes, and the native woman frequently obtains 
her harvest from the ants’ store heaps. The seeds are winnowed in the wooden 
food vessels, ground in stone mills, made into dampers and baked in the ashes. 
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Yugaraja, a small seed with a pearly lustre, from a short bunchy grass a few 


inches high, growing in parts of the spinifex desert and in mulga country near the 
desert. 


Woyuna, a small seed from a wiry grass about 12 inches high, grows on the edge 
of the mulga and spinifex country. 


Y ulum-bura, a small seed from a grass growing in the mulga country. 


Wogadi or wat-ali, a very small black seed from a herbage with fleshy stems 
similar to “ pig-face.’’ Grows in the mulga country on the edge of the desert. 


Gan-din-ba, a very small brown seed of a herbage plant with a strong scent. 
Grows in the mulga and grass country. The plant seeds can be harvested from 


maturity till the next raincomes. During protracted dry periods, they are a valuable 
food supply. 


4. Miscellaneous Foods. 


Honey. (i) From Bees. The native bees are stingless and about the size of the 
house flies. They build their nests in the hollows of trees and favour the areas where 
the eucalyptus genus of trees grow, that is in the gum creeks and flats off the creeks 
and limestone areas where the bloodwood grows. The Wailbri have only limited 
areas of this class of country. The natives collect the honey in the winter months. 


(ii) From Ants. The “honey” ants, called Yurambi by the Wailbri, are a 
species of ant which live upon saccharine matter obtained from plants and exuded 
as “‘ honeydew” by certain insects. The honey ants use the abdomen of certain 
worker ants for the purpose of food storage. When full, the third segment of the 
storage ants consists of a globule of honey about 3 inch in diameter. These “ storage” 
ants are termed repletes. The honey ants are found in mulga grass country. They 
live in holes in the ground and feed mainly in the mulga trees. The repletes are 
collected by the native women by digging out the ant colonies. In eating, each 
replete is picked up separately and the globule of honey sucked by the native. Honey 
is a nutritious food, but it is only in limited areas where the native bees and the 
honey ants are found, and the honey is only found in small quantities. 


Eggs. Emus nest in the spinifex country for protection from the wild dog, 
et cetera. They lay their eggs about May and June—a setting of from one to two 
dozen. The eggs are a nutritious food but emus are a comparatively rare bird in the 
Wailbri territory. 

The plain turkey lays two eggs the size of a small fowl’s egg. The plain turkey 
is a comparatively rare bird of the mulga grass country. 


Gall Insects. A number of trees produce growths around the gall insects, 
which are used as food. The most useful in the Wailbri country is the “ bloodwood 
apple ” which grows up to 3 inches in diameter. They appear on the desert blood- 
wood trees growing in certain areas of the desert. The gall insect, after passing 
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Plan showing the desert area, the home of the Wailbri tribe, lying to the 
north-west of Alice Springs, and south of the Victoria River. 
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through its life cycle, leaves the ‘‘ apple,’ which then loses its food value. The gall 
insect itself is eaten, also the kernel or inside layers of the growth around the insect. 

In-djila-barinba is the Wailbri term for a fly, whose body is about } inch long ; 
when the wings are closed the length is #? inch. They frequent the desert bloodwood 
trees, and make a singing noise with their wings. When they die they fall to the 
ground and into the spinifex, and are collected by the natives and eaten without any 
preparation or cooking. The flies are also eaten by the desert goanas. 

The flies make a sweet substance which is attached to the bloodwoods and which 
is also used as a food. 


Edible Grubs. There are a number of grubs used as food by the desert native. 
Edible grubs are found in the eucalyptus genus of trees, but the most common is the 
witchetty grub found in the roots of the witchetty bush (an acacia) ; they grow up 
to 4 inches long and are eaten raw or cooked. The witchetty bush is a common bush 
growing in the mulga and grass country ; it also grows in the spinifex country edging 
the mulga. Edible grubs are a common food among the desert natives. 

Gum from the desert wattles, a desert acacia very similar to the golden wattle 
of the south, in leaf and flower ; is used as a food. The desert wattle is a common 
tree in parts of the spinifex desert. 


5. Flesh Foods. 


Kangaroos, Euros and Wallabies. These marsupials are staple foods of the 
aborigines in the mulga grass country. The kangaroo and wallaby frequent the 
grass plains off the hills and creeks. The euro and rock wallaby frequent the hills. 
They are not numerous in the Wailbri tribal areas and require more skill to hunt 
than in the more favoured, higher rainfall, mulga and grass areas where they are 
more numerous. 


The Desert Marsupials. 


Walbadjert, a species of kangaroo-rat standing about 15 inches high ; lives in 
the spinifex desert. 


Mala, a species of kangaroo-rat standing about g inches high; lives in the 
spinifex desert. 


Bagaru, the “ desert rat,’”’ similar in size to the common house rat ; lives in the 
spinifex desert. 


Juynunba, the “ desert mouse,” similar in size to the common house mouse ; 
lives in the spinifex desert. 


The Opossum, lives in the hollows of bloodwood and gum trees in the creek areas 
and in the desert bloodwoods in the spinifex desert. 


Birds. The emu runs in the mulga and grass country but nests in the spinifex 
for protection for the eggs. The plain turkey feeds on the grass plains in ones and 
twos. There are few emus and plain turkeys in Wailbri country. 
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Edible Lizards. There are several varieties of lizards used as food by the desert 
native. He must make use of every available source of food. The small ‘‘ mountain 
devils ’’ are used as food. The most useful varieties ot edible lizards are : 


Goanas. Ground goanas, plain and rough tailed, 18 to 24 inches long, live in 
the mulga and grass and in the spinifex country. The mulga and grass goana is 
larger and fatter than the spinifex goana. Tree goanas live in the mulga grass 
country, they are smaller than the ground goana. 


Perentie or printhe, a giant type of ground goana growing up to 5 feet in length, 
lives in the hills and rocks of the mulga and grass country. A rare food for the 
desert native. 


Skinks, are similar to the “ blue-tongue ”’ lizards. They grow up to 12 inches 
long, and live in the mulga and grass and in the spinifex country. 

The edible lizards form a staple and nutritious diet of the desert native during 
the summer months. They hibernate during the winter. 


Carpet Snake, lives in the rock outcrops and hills. Hibernates in the winter 
months. A rare food for the desert native. 


Rabbits. A few rabbits are found in most of the limestone areas of the desert, 
but the rabbits are not numerous. The desert conditions are too severe for them to 
multiply to any extent. The occasional good seasons enable them to cross the desert 
and get a foothold in favoured places—generally limestone areas—but the more 
usual low rainfall years keep them in check. 


YALA, THE “ DESERT YAM”’ 


Yala is one of the most remarkable of the native foods that nature has developed 
in the desert, providing a nutritious food under hard conditions which can be 
harvested at any time of the year. 


The yam has a wide range throughout the desert parts of Central Australia. 
In the better rainfall areas the top plant makes a splendid showing of leaf and bright- 
coloured flowers each season, but it is in the arid desert where it fulfils its true function 
as the desert yam. 


Towards the end of the dry season each year, and during the drought periods, 
the yala plant sheds all its leaves to prevent loss of water by evaporation, and the 
plant remains dormant until the next rainy period. Many of the top stalks will die, 
during an extended dry period, and when the rains come new shoots and runners are 
thrown out. During the dormant period the top plant is a mixture of dead stalks 
and dormant green stalks without leaves. The food roots are produced in two ways. 
In good seasons, and in those soakage areas where there is sufficient surface moisture, 
the yala plant produces surface runners which root in the moist soil and throw down 
roots on which tubers form about 18 inches below the surface ; a crop being produced 
in the one year. Where the rainfall is below requirements and where the soil does 
not hold the moisture sufficiently, which is usually the case, no surface runners are 
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produced and the only crop of tubers is produced on underground roots two feet 
or more below the surface of the ground. 

Several seasons are required to mature the tubers on the underground roots. 
The tubers will lie dormant and make no growth when the rainfall is below their 
requirements ; the top plant sheds its leaves and the whole plant will be dormant. 


The swollen tubers eighteen inches to three feet below the surface are discovered 
by small cracks in the surface soil. The harvesting is done by the native women, 
digging with their yam sticks and using their wooden food vessels as a shovel. In 
favoured localities, tubers up to the size of a man’s head are obtained. The tubers 
have a slightly sweet taste and a good percentage of moisture. They can be 
harvested at any time of the year. Yala is one of the most valuable food supplies 
of the desert native. 


COOKING NATIVE Foops 


The native method of cooking is efficient and economical. Foods are roasted 
in the ashes. The larger animals are roasted in bush ovens made by lighting a large 
fire in a hole in the ground. When the fire has burned down, the ashes are scraped 
out of the hole, the food to be cooked is placed in it, covered with hot ashes and then 
with earth. The meat is never over-cooked. The animals are cooked whole in their 
skins after the stomach, intestines and liver have been removed. The stomach, 
intestines and liver are cleaned and cooked in the coals. 

This method of cooking conserves all the natural juices and vitamins of the 
meat. The bones are broken and the marrow sucked from the bones. It is a land 
of “‘ waste not want not.” 

The fur or hair of the kangaroo and euro is singed from the body before placing 
in the oven. The fur of the opossum is plucked off before the flesh is cooked. 
Opossum fur is used for making string, pubic coverings, et cetera. 

Many of the vegetable foods are eaten raw. The only cooking method is to roast 
in the ashes. No foods are boiled. 


THE Foop SuppLty—Its DISTRIBUTION 


The mulga and grass country, which includes the hill and creek areas, represents 
about ro per cent. of the Wailbri tribal territory. It is the region of higher and more 
dependable rainfall. 


In the hills and the mulga and grass plains the bulk of the natives’ flesh foods 
are found—the kangaroo, euro, wallaby, emu, plain turkey and a proportion of the 
edible lizards and edible grubs. 


The nutritious mulga and witchetty seeds are only produced on the higher 
rainfall areas. Wild honey from the native bees and honey ants belong to the 
timbered areas—the gum creeks and flats and the mulga areas. The wobidi yam 
and janmara (onion grass) belong to the creek flats and flood-outs. The creeks and 
their flood-outs extend into the desert. 
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The most useful of the native fruits bear their best crops in the better rainfall, 
mulga and grass country. 


It is in the hill and creek areas where the desert natives’ most reliable water 
supplies are, enabling them to exploit the local food supplies to the full, and to travel 
out on to adjacent desert areas. These areas offer security to adjacent desert clans 
when their water supplies fail. 


The Spinifex Desert. Nature has endowed the desert with a food supply for 
the native and the native has developed skill in finding and utilizing these foods. 

The valuable vegetable foods—the “ desert tomato,” the ‘“ desert raisin,’ the 
“ desert banana ’”’ and the “ desert yam ’’—all belong to the spinifex desert. 


Of the plant seeds used as food the bayguna seed belongs to the spinifex desert, 
and most of the grass and herbage seeds grow in the spinifex deserts near the grass 
country or in the edge of the grass country. 


The kangaroo rat, the desert rat and desert mouse, all marsupials, belong to the 
desert. The opossum belongs to the desert and the timbered country. Edible 
lizards live in the spinifex and the grass country. Emus nest in the spinifex. 

There are small hills and rock outcrops scattered through the desert. These 
serve in the collection of water for native water supplies. They are frequently 
associated with small mulga and grass areas which help to give variety to desert food 
supplies. 

Some parts of the spinifex desert region are good hunting areas ; they also carry 
the desert food crops ; and are drainage areas. They are the lower parts of the desert 
to which rainfall finally soaks, or else they have impervious layers below, holding the 
moisture. The desert marsupials naturally frequent these areas, adding to the 
natives’ food supply, and there is generally a soakage well in the area. 

However, these good food areas are few, and are separated by many miles of 
barren, waterless spinifex desert. 


The tribal groups who held the spinifex desert areas had to hold larger areas and 
hunt in smaller numbers than the natives in the mulga and creek areas, and owing to 
their limited food and water supplies, their numbers had to be kept within the safety 
limit, unless they were able to fall back on better endowed tribal groups in time of 
drought. In the desert areas a party of ten natives, men, women and children, is 
a large hunting party. 


NATIVE WATER SUPPLIES AND RAINFALL 


Native foods cannot be considered apart from native water supplies and rainfall. 
The two are intimately related. Native foods like all food crops require moisture 
to mature a harvest, and although desert foods have developed a low water require- 
ment, if the moisture supply falls below their requirements, the harvest will be poorer 
or may fail altogether. And native foods can only be harvested where native water 
supplies will allow the native to “ work” the area. 
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Throughout the desert the native water supplies are mainly small capacity rock- 
holes and soaks. The rock-holes are holes in rock outcrops filled by the rain, their 
capacity varying from a few gallons to a few hundred gallons; those with greater 
depth and shelter from evaporation will last several months after filling. The soaks 
are found in soakage areas of the desert ; a hole is dug to the water and steps cut 
in the sides of the hole, but only sufficient water is exposed to allow baling with their 
water vessels. The soakage wells are up to 15 feet deep, and are more or less per- 
manent for the small tribal group or clan which owns the hunting areas around 
them. At times of extended drought some of these soakage wells may fail and the 
natives must fall back on the more permanent supplies of their neighbours. At such 
times they will carry water many miles in their wooden water vessels to enable them 
to exploit all their food resources. 

During a part of one severe drought period the native women of one group, whose 
soak had failed, kept their families supplied while hunting in a distant food area by 
carrying water 15 miles from a permanent soak in the heat of the drought summer. 
The women travelled at night. 

The desert yam, yala, carries a good percentage of water and assists in meeting 
both the food and water needs of the desert native. 


Rainfall. The following rainfall records throw light on the native food problem 
of this desert tribe. Most of the rain falls in the summer months. 

Coniston Station. A station area including hills and creeks, et cetera, on the 
eastern side of the southern Wailbri : 


Inches. 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
5°46 15°92 5°82 9°98 7°74 4°34 14°92 


Thus, for a seven-year period the maximum and minimum yearly total rainfall 
was 15°92 and 4-34 inches respectively, with an average of 9-17 inches. 
Mt. Doreen Station. A station area including the best of the hill, creek and 
mulga and grass country of the southern Wailbri: 
Inches. 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 194! 1942 1943 
13°40 6°15 6-80 10:65 11°65 3°83 9°88 6-09 11°23 16°72 8-28 
For the eleven-year period the maximum was 16-72 inches, the minimum 
3°83 inches, with an average of 9-50 inches. 
The Granites (mining field). A spinifex desert area : 


Inches. 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
9°76 3°53 8-81 3°94 3°85 4°96 4°61 15°73 


For the eight years the maximum was 15-73 inches, the minimum 3-53 inches, 
and the average 6-go inches. 
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Evaporation. The average evaporation in Alice Springs over 25 years equals 
100 inches per year, or an average of 0-274 inch per day, with a maximum of 0-45 
inch per day in December-January. 

The evaporation in the Wailbri desert area would be probably higher than in 
Alice Springs. There are no official figures for the desert. 

The three stations show typical desert rainfalls with a high variation between 
maximum and minimum falls. The rainfalls of Coniston and Mt. Doreen both 
reflect the influence of the hill and timbered country in producing a higher and 
more dependable rainfall. The Granites rainfall shows the lowest average and in 
five out of the eight years the annual rainfall was below five inches. This could 
be taken as typical of the spinifex desert area. The four consecutive years 1940-1943, 
when the rainfall was below five inches, had a marked effect on native food yields 
and native water supplies. High temperatures in the summer months, with the 
high evaporation all the year round, add to the water difficulties of this desert tribe. 


HUMAN SURVIVAL IN THE DESERT 


During extended drought periods the desert natives pass through a period of 
semi-starvation and severe hardship, especially for the aged, mothers and children. 
If they are unable to fall back on better endowed neighbours with more permanent 
water supplies and adequate food resources, such periods frequently mean loss of 
life among the aged and young children. 

The aborigine is not an individualist ; he is a member of a community—his 
own small tribal group or clan, and through that of the larger tribal group of which 
the clan is a part. And the native respects his community responsibilities. All 
members have their part to play in the economic life of the group and they share in 
the fruits whether it be times of plenty or times of scarcity. It is only under pressure 
of extreme need that the group is compelled to ignore its responsibilities to those 
who are of least value to the economic life of the group, in the interests of 
the preservation of the group. 


That the Wailbri tribe has been able to master its desert environment, and 
continue as a tribe with the will to increase, holding its own in spite of periodical set- 
backs from an environment that is frequently hostile has been due to the native’s 
skill in utilizing to the full every food resource his hunting grounds offered him ; 
his powers of endurance in overcoming the not infrequent periods of food and water 
shortage ; his community sense and loyalty to the family and the tribe; and the 
evident nutritional value of the desert foods. 


G. SWEENEY. 








TOOLS OF A CANOE-BUILDING INDUSTRY FROM CAPE WOM, 
NORTHERN NEW GUINEA 


By Maurice F. LEAsk 


N this paper I shall describe a group of stone tools apparently used in the canoe- 
building industry at the village site of Wom on the eastern shore of Cape Wom, 
Wewak West Harbour, on the northern coast of the Territory of New Guinea. 

The group of tools is worthy of note because it denotes an extensive industry, 
and, occurring as it does in a very restricted area, it gives a clear indication of the 
range of implements used in the trade. Furthermore, the total number of imple- 
ments concentrated here is rather revealing, approximately 363 used stones being 
examined when picked out of hundredweights of imported material. 

By comparison, on the beach half a mile north (immediately opposite Raboin 
Island on Map 2), only a score or so stones, including four axes, were found ; on Wom 
isthmus, one mile west, little besides obsidian flakes in hundreds have been located ; 
at Minga village, four miles south-east, hearth-stones were practically all that 
remained ; at Wewak aerodrome, seven miles south-east, obsidian flakes and hammer 
stones comprised the whole of the relics ; and at Mum village on Cape Mum, twelve 
miles to the east, only four axes were noticed among the gardens. 

The considerable numbers of implements, their concentration on one spot, and 
the paucity of implements elsewhere in the vicinity, lend support to the belief that 
here the canoe-builders of Wom carried on their industry. This assumption is 
strengthened when we observe the native huts and gardens immediately adjacent to 
the tool site, the stumps of piles along high-water mark, and especially that the 
majority of the implements were lying between high- and low-water marks with the 
vast proportion of them gathered in less than 100 yards of beach. Incidentally, a 
derelict canoe was stranded within 100 yards of the main workshop. 

There may be non-corroborative evidence in the fact that a coral reef encircles 
this portion of the shore (see Map 2), while a point of high ragged rocks is bared at 
low tide right in the middle of the workshop. 

With strong tidal action on this beach, it is not certain whether the tools were 
lying im situ. They could be picked up from the wave-washed sand, and after 
gathering all stones on the beach, others were bared until the collection was complete 
for practical purposes; yet it cannot be said whether the stones were originally 
lying in water or whether they had been undermined from a previously high and dry 
spot. 

The implements were grouped into a dozen main, and a few lesser kinds ; twenty 
of them selected from some of the kinds are figured. It should be appreciated that 
the numbers of perfect tools reached approximately a mere ten per cent.; another 
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ten per cent. or so were unfinished, while the vast majority were gapped, split or 
otherwise broken by hard usage. Matching of these broken parts reduces the total 
number of implements by a mere fraction. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SPECIMENS 
I. (Seediagram.) A broad axe ; 3% in. by 2$ in. by 14 in. ; light grey fine-grained 
porphyrite ; square edged, worn and gapped; ground both sides; dimples of 
anvilling both centre faces; cross section symmetrically elliptical. 





2. (See diagram.) A broad axe; 3} in. by 2} in. by 1 in.; conventionally pearl- 
shaped outline ; light grey porphyrite ; square edged, worn and gapped ; cross 
section elliptical. 

3. A broad axe; 34 in. by 2} in. by jin. ; greenish grey hypabyssal rock ; agente 
faced; ground both sides; cross section distinctly crescent-shaped. 


4. A broad axe ; 3# in. by 2$ in. by 1% in. ; grey, fine basalt with phenocrysts of 
olivine; square edged; ground both sides, rough hewn on reverse; cross 
section elliptical. 
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5. A broad axe; 3} in. by 2} in. by { in. ; greenish medium-grained plutonic rock ; 
square edged ; ground both sides; hammering marks along one edge; cross 
section elliptical. 

6. A broad axe; 3% in. by 2} in. by ? in.; greenish volcanic rock with acicular 
white minerals; square edged; ground both sides; cross section crescent- 
shaped. 

Another ; whole; grey heavy metallic plutonic rock ; ground both sides. 

Another ; broken; green and white hypabyssal; ground both sides. 

Another ; broken ; black fine-grained basalt ; ground both sides. 

Four more of the same. 

Another ; broken; grey medium-grained rock ; ground both sides; cross section 
elliptical. 

Another; broken; dark matrix with phenocrysts of green olivine ; cross section 
crescent-shaped. 

Another of the same. 

Another ; broken; dark green volcanic ; ground both sides. 

Another of the same. 

Another; broken; dark green medium volcanic; rounded outline; ground all 
over. 

7. Along broad axe; 2{ in. by 2 in. by # in. ; medium grained volcanic ; square 
edged ; ground both sides; cross section crescent-shaped. 

8. Along broad axe complete ; 4} in. by 2}in. by 1} in. ; dark fine-grained volcanic ; 
ground both sides; bluntened by use; cross section elliptical. 

8a. (See diagram.) May be regarded as the type in this section ; a long broad axe 
complete ; 47 in. by 2% in. by rin. ; dark green fine volcanic ; ground all over ; 
hammer worn on both edges ; upper section peck dressed ; cross section slightly 
crescent-shaped. 

Another similar ; a long broad axe complete ; 3? in. by 2} in. by }# in.; greenish 
medium plutonic ; edge sheared ; cross section elliptical. 

g. A long broad axe; shorter; 3% in. by 2% in. by 1 in.; black very fine-grained 
basalt ; edge sheared ; ground both sides; cross section crescent-shaped. 

10. Broken; broad axe; black medium basalt ; ground both sides; cross section 
crescent-shaped. 

11. Medium-sized broad axe ; 2} in. by 2} in. by }# in.; black basic like gabbro ; 
metallic ; ground both sides ; cross section crescent-shaped. 

12. Unfinished, rough hewn ; has been part of a pebble ; black fine basalt. 

Another ; green diorite ; ground all over ; cross section elliptical. 

Another ; greenish grey plutonic. 

Two; broken; grey medium volcanic. 
Another ; broken ; green and white crystalline rock ; ground all over. 
Another ; broken ; black very fine basalt ; ground all over. 
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Another ; broken; dark green medium-grained rock; characterized by thickness 
1? in. wide but 1 in. thick ; cross section strongly crescent-shaped. 


Two ; similar ; cross section strongly crescent-shaped. 


Medium-sized, conventionally pearl-shaped axes. 

One ; 2 in. by rf in. by $ in. ; grey, volcanic ; flat on reverse. 

One ; 2 in. by 1} in. by $ in. ; black fine basalt ; square edged. 

Another ; same material as No. II. 

Another ; grey rock. 

Another ; green and white crystalline rock; squatter. 

12A. (See diagram.) The type in this section ; 2} in. by 1} in. by #in.; green and 
white crystalline rock, attractive colour and shape; cross section crescent- 
shaped. 

One broken; grey with white phenocrysts. 

One ; same material; ground all over; severely gapped. 

One broken ; black with metallic phenocrysts. 

One broken ; a thin flake ; 14§ in. wide but only in. thick ; fine grey basalt. 


Medium-sized, rounded blade axes. 

13. Edge outline rounded ; 3} in. by 23 in. by ? in. ; black very fine basalt ; rough 
hewn on upper. 

14. Similar but smaller ; 2} in. by 1} in. by § in. ; part of same core as No. 13; 
part of pebble ; very rough hewn on reverse. 

15. (See diagram.) Similar but smaller; 2} in. by 1? in. by ? in.; dark grey 
schistose ; vertical cross section crescent-shaped. 

16. Similar but larger ; 34 in. by 2} in. by fin. ; brownish metallic medium-grained 
rock ; ground all over; cross section elliptical. 

17. Larger; broken; grey medium plutonic ; cross section elliptical. 

18. Much more square on edge; 2} in. wide ; light grey porphyrite. 

Another; broken; porphyrite. 

Another; broken; white phenocrysts in a grey matrix. 

Four ;_ similar. 

Another; broken; black metallic volcanic. 

Another; broken; dark grey volcanic. 

Another ; green plutonic. 

Another; broken; green and white crystalline rock. 

Another; broken; exceedingly dense, fine-grained basalt. 

Two ; similar. 

Another; dark grey volcanic with white phenocrysts. 
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Medium to small axes. 

19. Resembles No. 12; 2% in. by 2} in. by ? in. ; grey fine basalt ; square edged. 

20. (See diagram.) The type of this section; 1{ in. by 1 in. by $in.; dark grey 
very fine volcanic ; squat ; square edged ; ground all over ; cross section almost 
diamond-shaped. 

21. 2 in. by rf in. by *& in. ; light grey very fine volcanic ; square edged ; cross 
section crescent-shaped. 

22. If in. by 1 in. by in. ; same material as No. 21 ; square edged ; cross section 
crescent-shaped. 

23. (See diagram.) A regular triangle in outline; 1} in. by 1% in. by } in.; 
light grey porphyrite; square edged; cross section very slightly crescent- 
shaped ; a thick, singularly shaped and finished adze. 

23A. (See diagram.) Another, similar shape, but only 14 in. by # in. by % in. ; 
grey basalt ; the smallest of this type ; a unique implement. 

24. Transition from pebble to rounded blade, medium size ; rough hewn on lower ; 
black crystalline rock. 

Another ; small medium ; grey basalt ; cross section slightly crescent-shaped. 

Eight similar. 

Another ; grey matrix, white phenocrysts ; cross section crescent-shaped. 

Two; similar. 

Two; green and white crystalline rock. 

One; black metallic basalt. 

Two; very fine-grained black basalt. 

Two; green diorite ; transition from pebble with rough hewn sides. 

Another ; black metallic rock. 

Another; grey granodiorite. 

Another ; black and grey plutonic rock. 

Another ; dark brown with black phenocrysts, volcanic. 

Another; broken; green and white gneissic rock. 

Another ; dark brown, fine-grained volcanic. 

Another ; dark green, fine-grained volcanic. 


Blunted Implements. 

25. A large square bladed axe; 54 in. by 2§ in. by If in.; coarse-grained grano- 
diorite ; bluntened to an edge } in. thick; dimpled on top face. 

26. One of Fig. 1 bluntened ; 3} in. by 2} in. by } in. ; fine-grained olivine basalt. 

27. One of Fig. r bluntened; dark grey basalt. 

28. (See diagram.) One of Fig. 3 bluntened ; 2} in. by 2 in. by gin. ; dark green 
dense basalt ; bluntened all round ; cross section crescent-shaped. 


29. One of Fig. ro bluntened, ground all over; dark green metallic rock; cross 
section crescent-shaped. 
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30. One of Fig. 8 bluntened; 3 in. by 1? in. by 1% in.; black dense basalt ; 
bluntened to } in. edge ; cross section symmetrical bluntened ellipse. 

One of Fig. 1 bluntened ; olivine basalt ; dimple on both sides. 

Three of Fig. 1 bluntened ; dark grey metallic basalt ; one transition from a pebble. 

Another ; dimpled slightly on both sides ; with two grooves on each edge, being the 
same wear as on Fig. 58 types. 

Two similar. 

One of Fig. 18 bluntened ; grey basalt. 

One; black metallic rock. 

Another ; similar; bluntened to a concave groove on edge. 

Two of Fig. 8 (smaller) bluntened ; greenish basalt. 

One; green and white crystalline rock. 

One; transition from a pebble. 

31 and 32. One of Fig. 20 bluntened; green diorite. 

33. (See diagram.) A tip of type 8; dense medium-grained hypabyssal ; this has 
been the largest long broad axe, the tip remaining being 4 in. long; ground 
all over. 

34. A tip of type 8; dense grey volcanic, may be andesite. 

35. Similar; metallic granodiorite. 

36. Similar; greenish with white crystals, plutonic. 

Another ; dark grey dense basalt ; peck dressed all over. 

Another; the most characteristic green and white plutonic rock. 

Three ; green volcanic; ground all over. 

Another; green and white crystalline rock. 

Four; of granite, and grey, and green plutonic rock. 

Another ; dark grey slate ; but flattened; ground all over and square on one edge. 

Three ; flattened; of grey, and black basalt. 


Small, adzes-chisels. 

37. (See diagram.) An adze-chisel; 1% in. by 14, in. by # in. ; black, very dense ; 
squat ; square edged ; hammered on tip and sides ; a most unique implement. 

38. (See diagram.) An adze-chisel ; 1} in. by rg in. by } in. ; green greasy, almost 
serpentine ; square edge; cross section crescent-shaped; the most unique 
material, perhaps the most beautiful implement in the whole collection. 

39. A chisel; 1% in. by 1 in. by } in.; black basalt ; a water-worn flat flake ; 
sharpened on one side and the edge bluntened ; cross section crescent-shaped. 

40. An adze-chisel ; 1§ in. by 1 in. by $ in. ; dark green basalt ; rough hewn on 
upper, ground on lower; square edged. 

41. Similar to 39; black volcanic. 


42. Similar to 39: dark grey volcanic. 
43. Similar to 39; black very fine basalt. 
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44. (See diagram.) Dark grey basalt ; sharpened both sides to a pencil cross section. 
45, 46, 47 and 48. (See diagram for No. 48.) Obsidian flakes from Wom isthmus 
and Wewak aerodrome ; not found on canoe-building site. 


Grooved implements. 


49. Double grooved like No. 28 with blade broken ; on each side two grooves + in. 
deep; dark grey plutonic. 

50. Like No. 28 with blade broken ; one main groove evident ; large grooved axe 
type. 

51. (See diagram.) Like No. 30 grooved with single line ; dark grey plutonic. 

52. A pebble, slightly double grooved ; coarse-grained plutonic. 

53. Double grooved ; 4 in. by 13 in. by 1 in. ; sandstone ; grooves on edge only and 
not all round. 

54. Axe type grooved; double grooved on both edges; grey volcanic. 

Another; grey metallic rock; single groove. 

55. A pebble; double grooved; grey volcanic. 

56. (See diagram.) A long cylinder; 3% in. by 1} in. by 1 in.; grey with white 
phenocrysts ; double grooved each edge ; double dimples each side ; a squarish 
implement. 

57. A pebble ; double grooved each edge ; grey basalt ; little signs of hammering. 

58. Hewn ; double grooved each side ; grey green volcanic ; dimple each side takes 
the form of a trough. 

59. (See diagram.) A pebble ; double grooved each side ; grey volcanic ; worn by 
hammering with great gaps by rough usage. 

60. Hewn; double grooves each edge ; light grey porphyrite ; same type rock as 
No. 2; hammer worn on end. 

Two; pebbles; single groove; grey basalt. 

Three ; pebbles; double grooved; sandstone. 

One ; grey green basalt ; double grooved ; well hammer worn both ends. 

Oval flattish hammers ; one double grooved ; very light grey hypabyssal ; 3 in. by 
24 in. by 1 in.; another; vesicular basalt ; single groove. 

Ten long cylinders; “ fingers’’; grooving less marked; including some broken 
off. 

61. A large pebble ; 8% in. by 3} in. by 1} in. ; coarse sandstone ; troughed dimple 
on one side. 

62. (See diagram.) A pebble; double grooves on each edge ; dimple on each side ; 
quartzite. 

63. A pebble ; 44 in. by.1§ in. ; double groove each edge ; double dimple each side ; 
grey with white crystals. 

64. A pebble; double dimple one side; grey porphyrite. 

65. A pebble; double deep dimples } in. deep each side ; brown quartzite. 

66. A grindstone; sandstone; hollowed one side. 

67. Similar. 
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68. Very fine-grained micaceous sandstone ; a thin, flat sharpening stone, scythe- 
stone shaped. 

Another of the same. 

69. (See diagram.) A fragment; circular, diameter 5} in. ; thickness 13 in. ; hole 
I in. diameter right through ; schist ; bevelled to edge, which is bruised by use ; 
unique. 

70. A “ finger”’; basalt. 

71. Similar. 

72. Similar. 

Another ; a fragment ; cross section semi-elliptical ; somewhat like No. 69 without 
hole ; unique. 

73. (See diagram.) A fragment; a true cylinder 14 in. diameter; granodiorite ; 
hollowed at end to depth of 2 in. ; a perfectly circular depression 1 in. diameter ; 
unique. 


SUMMARY 


When these implements were arranged into groups, it was found that by far the 
larger proportion comprised cutting tools, there being approximately 160 stones in 
that group. Of these, broad axes were in the majority, numbering 104 in that section 
alone ; an additional 31 conical tops of broad axes indicates there were more of the 
heavier implements originally; smaller axe-shaped adzes down to the smallest 
miniature cutting implements comprise 25 more cutting tools. 

Larger types of broad axes (total 104) were further subdivided into large sizes 
with square edges (37), medium sized to small medium (36), with rounded cutting 
edge (13), and the square edged tools that had been bluntened (18). 

Grooved implements, with either single or double groove, numbered 32. 

Dimpled stones with single or double dimple (17) together with grindstones 
(hollowed fragments and thin flakes) (36), totalled another 53 of the marked stones. 

A fairly large group was comprised of long cylinders or sausage-shaped stones (32). 

Hammer stones, large round oval to small flat oval added another 53 to the 
total. : 

The remainder of the collection was made up of hearth-stones, circular saucers 
and bevelled wheel-shaped pieces. 

It remains to draw special attention to the unique types; some of these are 
extremes in a fairly broad class such as 23 (singularly shaped), 23A (unique), 37 (an 
unusual piece) and 38 (a beautiful implement). Others are odd pieces, in two cases 
only a single specimen being located ; such are 69 and 73. 

Among the remains of tools found on the canoe-building site at Cape Wom there 
were several stones with a constant feature, pointing to their use as a specialized 
tool. The predominant characteristic was the presence of one or two grooves on one 
or both edges of a stone, which was usually flattish. It appears that the grooves 
are for the purpose of fastening the handle, though most of the implements are of the 
thin hammer or thick chisel type rather than the sharpened axe type. Nos. 49 and 
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50 are examples of the latter, while 59 is a typical example of the former. It may be 
that the use is as described by Dr. Haddon from south-east Papua, whereby the 
handle is shifted around to give a varied cutting angle, though at Wom it will be 
seen that some of the stones have a hammering edge, as in 62. 

Grooved implements of these types were not noticeable on other sites examined 
on the northern coast of the Territory of New Guinea, which suggests a connection 
with the heavier work of hollowing logs. 


A high percentage of all tools, particularly the largest broad axes, were broken ; 
the commonest method of spoilation is a break latitudionally about half-way up the 
blade. This would occur in the hollowing process when the builder tried to prize 
out chips with a sidewise pressure. In the later days of the industry, when steel tools 
were used for the preliminary cutting, as described by Haddon, too much may have 
been expected of the stone tool. Or use of stone on stone in a hammer and wedge 
fashion would account for the signs of hard wear and abuse. 


Geological types are foreign to the Wom area, where upraised coral forms a 
peninsula ; I cannot establish the locality of origin except in the native in local rivers 
and the first hinterland range (parts of the Prince Alexanders). 

Rock material available is used fairly uniformly through the tool types. Sand- 
stone takes its normal place in the grindstones and sharpeners, and inexplicably 
creeps into the grooved implements in limited numbers. 

The islands fringing these northern coasts are chiefly volcanic, while the inland 
mountains consist of archaen schists and old massive crystalline rocks; schist 
itself is used very sparingly in axes large and small, but the main series of fine basalts, 
hypabyssal, and coarse plutonics are all spread through the large axes, small adzes 
and grooved tools. 

Implements in this workshop, then, are mainly of the heavier type ; it is note- 
worthy that not a single flake of obsidian was noticed on the site, though half a mile 
distant on Wom isthmus hundreds of these flakes are found lying with shattered 
pottery fragments. ; 

None of the implements featured in this article, with the exception of obsidian 
scrapers, was collected outside the restricted area at Wom village on Cape Wom, 
and this gives the range of tool types a new significance. Practically all the best 
of the canoe-building pieces are retained in the one collection for future critical 
examination. 


MaurIceE F. LEASK. 


1 Some of the stone was probably imported from the Schouten Islands off the coast, and the 
obsidian from Manam.—H. I. Hoacsin. 








THE PLACE OF FOOD IN THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE TANGA 
By F. L. S. BELL 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XVII, No. 2) 


II. THE ART OF FISHING 


The natives of Tanga, both male and female, practise the art of fishing as a 
means of supplementing their vegetable food resources. Every man and woman, 
boy and girl, is a potential if not an actual fisherman. We do not find, in these 
islands, as, for example, in the Trobriands, that the people are divided into inland 
gardeners and coastal fishermen. Every Tangan knows how to tie a lure to a fishing 
line as well as how to make a garden. 

However, it is not to be inferred that both occupations fill equal places in the 
economy of the group. Whereas gardening is a basic economic enterprise, fishing 
is, for the most part, not regarded as an occupation vital to the economic well-being 
of the community nor does it loom large on the ritual horizon.*5 As the occupation 
of individual natives, that is, apart from its practise as a group activity, fishing is 
by no means a purely economic operation. In fact, the drive behind a great deal of 
Tangan fishing is similar to that which impels the keen fisherman in our own society 
to brave the wind and the weather in the hope of a good catch. 

One of my neighbours, by name Tamaras, was a most enthusiastic angler. 
He even neglected his garden in order to spend more time on the reef. He was 
incessantly polishing his rods and his hooks, renewing his lures and trading areca 
nut for new lengths of fishing twine. Unfortunately, his wife was not as keen on 
fishing as he was and objected to him spending so many hours away from her in 
pursuit of the elusive mackerel. In a fit of rage one afternoon, she broke one of 
his rods and threw away his supply of turtle-shell hooks. When Tamaras returned 
and discovered what had happened to his beloved tackle, he gave her a thrashing 
and sent her packing back to her father. Several men with whom I discussed the 
affair assured me that he had a perfectly good cause for divorce. 

Fishing by the lone fisherman is never regarded as a very serious business. 
For example, most fishermen raise their voices in song whilst waiting for the fish 
to bite; or if things are a bit slow I have seen them hand over their rods to the 
little boys who generally accompany them as “ guardians of the bait’ and engage 


%5 Though certain forms of fishing are rigidly controlled by ritual: see pp. 321-325. 
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in a mock war dance in the shallows. The scornful attitude adopted by the women** 
towards the lone fisherman who makes a habit of returning with either no fish at 
all or a small catch is another indication of the comparative unimportance of fishing 
as a social activity. It is my impression that fishing, as an activity of the individual 
Tangan, is pursued as a pastime rather than as work. 

Yet, it would be wrong to give the impression that the lone fisherman makes 
no contribution to the food supply of the community. When there are plenty of 
fish about, then it is not only the keen fisherman who runs for his rod or his spear 
to gather in the harvest of the sea. Everyone who can wield either of these weapons 
takes part in the hunt. The Tangan simply cannot afford to let good food go to 
waste no matter what the degree of his enthusiasm for fishing may be. The point 
is that in Tanga, except for a few enthusiasts, individual fishing is a spare-time 
activity by means of which the somewhat humdrum diet of the people is given a 
pleasant variation. 


TIME, PLACE AND NATURE OF THE CATCH 


Unlike gardening, fishing is not a seasonal activity. It is pursued throughout 
the year with equal intensity except during the months of July and August, when 
many more men than usual may be seen “‘ trying their luck ’’ on the reef, and during 
the latter end of September and October, when very few men can afford to spend 
time away from their gardens in pursuit of fish. As a female occupation, it is even 
less subject to seasonal change. The gathering of shell fish, small crustacea and 
such delicacies as squid and octopus is looked upon as part of a woman’s normal daily 
work regardless of any other domestic or economic demands made upon her time. 

The best period of the day for channel fishing or for fishing off the outer edge 
of the reef is when the tide is out and the reef is exposed. However, I have seen 
keen anglers standing half submerged beside a channel apparently oblivious of the 
waves which were breaking across the reef and drenching them with monotonous 
regularity. Generally speaking, heavy rain or rough water inside the reef means the 
end of fishing for the day. A good catch and calm waters go together and this is 
why such organized group fishing as is practised is confined to a certain portion of 
the north coast of Boieng during the months of July and August when the south east 
Trades are blowing somewhat fiercer than usual. 

Fishing at night is a favourite pastime of both men and women. These islands 
have nothing more spectacular to offer than the sight of hundreds of natives armed 
with flares, moving slowly over the reef and punctuating the stillness of the night with 
their laughter and singing. The oily waters of the reef reflect the sparkling torches 
and leave the spectator with the impression that he is witnessing the flight of a myriad 
fireflies. Night fishing is very definitely controlled by the phases of the moon. 


%¢ Time and again have I been told by the women that so and so is out on the reef “ pre- 
tending ’’ to fish. In several instances, I detected a slight note of resentment in the voice of my 
female informants. Whenever they go hunting the squid or bivalve, they never come back with 
empty baskets. 
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Except during the period from the time when the moon enters the phase known as 
the Last Quarter until the time when it is ‘‘ born again,’’ the natives believe that it is 
useless to attempt to catch fish at night by the aid of flares. One night, about ten 
days after the rise of the new moon, thick clouds covered the sky, and it seemed to 
me that conditions were perfect for torchlight fishing. However, on glancing towards 
the reef I noticed only a few flares flickering over the waters, and even then not for 
long. One of the elders of the village informed me that they were only wasting 
their time, as the fish knew that the moon had “ died ”’ ten days ago and they would 
not come inside the reef despite the blackness of the night. 


The island of Boieng is a coral island entirely surrounded by a reef which is 
fairly wide along its southern shores and just as narrow along the northern coastline. 
At the south-western end of the island the reef is almost a thousand yards wide, and 
during low tide this great expanse of coral rock becomes an immense natural fish trap. 
It goes without saying that the men of the western half of Boieng are more skilled and 
more enthusiastic fishermen by far than their kinsmen of the eastern half, where 
environmental conditions are not so favourable. However, natives who live in 
the neighbourhood of the steep cliffs which descend 150 to 200 feet sheer into the 
ocean along the northern and eastern shores of the island have adapted their mode 
of fishing to their natural surroundings. Although fish are not as plentiful in these 
waters as in the reef waters of the southern coast, they are many times as big, and 
their capture is more a matter of group effort than individual skill. 


I have no record of the Tangan indulging in deep sea fishing from either his 
outrigger canoe or his large plank canoe. Natives often use’ bamboo rafts and 
small outrigger canoes to reach recognized fishing grounds lying perhaps a mile 
offshore but they never venture out into the open sea in pursuit of any kind of 
fish. Not even the shark, which abounds in these waters, attracts the fisherman 
beyond the shores of his island group. 


For the most part, natives fish those waters which adjoin their own clan lands. 
But, unless the members of a particular clan have placed a ritual ban upon the 
use of such waters by strangers, exception is not taken to anyone from any other 
part of the island, or, for that matter, from any other island in the group, fishing 
in them. In the not far distant past the attitude towards trespassers upon the 
fishing grounds of the clan was not so tolerant and many of the early inter-clan 
fights were caused by infringements of the strict law relating to reef water fishing 
rights. It can truly be said that to-day there are only the relics of any proprietary 
rights in a particular section of the reef. Whereas ownership of the sources from 
which the Tanga draw their supply of fish could have once been described as ownership 
by the clan or group ownership, to-day it would be closer to the truth to call it 
communal ownership. 
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No inconsiderable addition to the protein content of the Tangan meal is made 
by the women?’ and small girls of the group upon whom rests the task of collecting 
the edible crustacea and marine molluscs. As indicated above, this is a daily task, 
and the reef seems to yield an unending supply of shrimps, crayfish (suka), lobsters, 
and crabs (a:kum). In addition, many species of bivalves including clams, oysters 
and mussels (¢a:ge) and such cephalopods as octopuses, squids, and cuttlefish (Rwit) 
are gathered by the womenfolk and are either used to garnish the evening meal or, 
more often, as angler’s bait, though the men do not rely entirely on the women 
for their bait supply. I have seen many men scouring the reef pools for small fish 
which have been stranded by the falling tide or gathering up of a peculiar type of 
marine creature (f#l) resembling a small lump of blue jelly for use as mackerel bait. 

It is interesting to note that little girls are warned against collecting any shell 
fish lying in the shallows close to the beach and are instructed to gather all bivalves 
from the outer edge of the reef close to the deep water. The warning has its origin 
in the belief that clams and mussels lying in the shallows are the abode of an evil 
spirit known as Tara. Similar warnings are given regarding cuttlefish. It also 
must be collected from parts of the reef which are rarely or never exposed by the 
falling tide. If, on being grasped by the hand, it does not immediately grip the 
collector with its tentacles, then it is thrown away as unfit for food. To the native, 
there is no doubt that such a creature shelters the spirit of Tara. One of my 
informants showed me a small scar between the thumb and forefinger of her right 
hand which she claimed had been caused by the bite of a kwi tara. The forearm 
was paralysed by the bite, and she only recovered the use of her arm after treatment 
by a medicine man skilled in counteracting Tara sorcery. Another informant 
expressed the opinion that sometimes one never knew when one had captured a 
cuttlefish belonging to Tara until after it had been placed on the fire in a section of 
green bamboo. If, on removal from the fire, inspection of the bamboo section 
revealed no cuttlefish, then one knew that Tara had been playing one of his tricks. 

The marine annelid palolo viridis (parur) makes its first appearance in the 
group on the second night after the full moon in October. No attempt is made to 
gather the worm at this stage of its development, but, exactly one moon later, the 
annelid (As/ili), now in an edible condition, makes a second visit to the waters in 
and beyond the reef and is eagerly gathered by every able-bodied man, woman and 
child in the group. One month later, it makes its third and final appearance but, 
on this occasion, it is no longer regarded as fit to eat, and no attempt is made to 
collect it. During the rest of the year the annelid lives in the coral near the beach 
or even deep beneath the surface of the coral sand. 

In considering the nature of the catch made by the individual fisherman operating 
from the outer edge of the reef or in the channel leading through the reef, I was 
unable to identify more than a few of the many varieties. I recognized trevally 


37 It is to be noted that although fish is a most welcome addition to any meal, it is absolutely 
prohibited to nursing mothers. Such a belief is based jon the fact that an evil spirit, Madas, has 
its abode in the sea and therefore anything which comes out of the sea is suspect. 
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(caranx), band-tailed sea perch, several species of mackerel and many small, highly- 
coloured and boldly patterned reef fishes including banded demoiselles, wrasses, 
parrot fish and butterfly fish. 


As regards the deep water fish caught off the northern coastline by organized 
groups, there is evidence that tuna (waran kok ; a:tun), bonito (sai-i-lil ; ka:bel) and 
other small mackerel-like fish (ka:we; tutu; le:s) abound in these waters. A 
particularly desirable type of fish which is only served on special occasions is the 
sa:kis or silver gar (Tylosaurus) which reaches a length of three to five feet. They 
are elongate fish, greenish above and silvery on the sides and below. They have 
lengthened jaws set with many sharp teeth and swim at the surface, often in small 
shoals. The outstanding characteristic of the species is that they have green bones. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF FISHING 


The commonest form of fishing is by means of the rod and line. This is closely 
followed by the use of the fishing spear. Fish poisoning and hand netting are 
two supplementary but not so frequently adopted techniques. The rod (onon) 
is always made of bamboo** and may be of any length from the fine, whip handle, 
bait catching rod of three feet or less to the sturdy, bonito rod of twelve feet or 
upwards. Although, when fishing ashore, the rugged nature of the coast makes 
the use of a rod almost a necessity, the natives also use a rod when fishing from 
their bamboo rafts, where, it would seem, circumstances favour fishing by hand line. 
The old men of the family settlement are the rod makers, and a common sight 
of an afternoon is a group of elders carefully smoothing down a bundle of fishing rods 
with pieces of coral or water-worn pebbles of igneous rock. A keen fisherman takes 
great care of his rods and always carefully stows them away in the rafters of the 
cook-house, where they soon acquire a peculiar patina as a result of the constant 
exposure to heat and smoke. 


Fishing twine is made, again by the older men, in several grades according to 
the use to which it is to be put. The most popular twine is made from the retted 
inner bark of the em vine or the eses tree. A tougher grade is made from the bark 
of the gurrr or sae-o tree, whilst a very fine grade is manufactured from the leafy 
fibres of the au rowa:ng. After being allowed to soak in salt water until the softer 
tissues have decomposed and the finer fibres have become separated, these latter are 
laid in the sun until dry and are then divided into strips up to seven feet in length. 
The strips are then rubbed between the palms of the hand or on the thigh to form a 
twine or two ply twisted thread. There seems to be no limit to the length of fishing 
twine which can be made by intertwining these plies of retted fibre, but the usual 


38 Although I have never seen a fishing rod made from anything but bamboo, yet I have a 
note in my Botanical Notebook to the effect that the wood of the gilgil baio tree makes a good 
pliable fishing rod. As the leaves of this tree have a magical significance when used as berley 
and as baio means shark, it is suggested that a rod made of this wood was used in connection with 
the ritual capture of a shark rather than as an ordinary, everyday fishing rod. 
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fishing line (an wa:) is about ten fathoms.**® In order to give it strength, I have 
seen the maker rub the twine with the inner kernel of a Parinarium nut and then 
carefully pull out any kinks in the line before looping it into a hank which can be 
conveniently handled. 


In catching small fry for bait, the rod and line are invariably used without a 
hook, or, if a hook is used, it is a rudimentary gig such as that used by children in 
association with the small pliant an gelef rod. They are accustomed to attach the 
thorns of a kaukau vine (an siere na fun inen) to their line and to use the small rod 
and line as a baitless gig. A lure made from spider’s web almost invariably takes 
the place of the hook when using a rod and line to catch bait. Indeed, quite large 
fish, principally of the gar type, are caught by using this form of lure. Another form 
of lure-cum-toggle is made of pearl shell, and again quite large fish are caught by 
trolling this toggle over the surface of waters known or suspected of harbouring 
edible fish. 


The generic term for a fish hook is au-uil, and variants of this term, such as 
au'l’m fun (fish hook/of/turtle shell), au’l’n ta:be (fish hook/of/pearl shell), au’l’m 
kalut (fish hook/of/wood), etc., merely indicate the substance from which the hook is 
fashioned. In these days many of the natives have acquired and use European fish 
hooks, but there are still many hundreds of the native variety being made and being 
used. It was no unfamiliar sight to see an old man putting the finishing touches to a 
number of turtle shell hooks. In fact, they are among the commonest of native 
artefacts. It must be emphasized that the material of which the hook is made does 
not affect its design. It may affect its size, since I did not see a pearl shell hook with 
a shank longer than one and a half inches, whilst wooden hooks rarely exceed two 
inches in length. Turtle shell is by far the most popular material used by the hook 
maker, and some specimens seen measured over four inches long and two inches 
across at the mouth. No attempt is made to combine any of these materials, and 
there are no composite hooks. All large fish are captured by means of hooks having 
an outer barb at the base of the bend, as shown in Figure 9. The point of the hook 
is very sharp but barbless and the fish is captured not because this point penetrates 
any part of the mouth or gullet but because it is unable to eject the bait and its 
support. 


Most fishermen depend upon either a young son or a wife or grown daughter 
to keep them supplied with bait. Small crustacea or the flesh of any edible fish, 
no matter how undeveloped, are used as bait. It is not unusual for an angler to be 
accompanied by a young brother or grandson, whose sole duty is to look after the 
bait pot, collect the catch and renew the bait on the hook. In cases where ordinary 


8® For the purposes of the record, I wish to state that I never saw a piece of sennit or braided 
coconut fibre in Tanga. In fact, I cannot remember seeing coconut fibre being twisted and used 
as string. 


From a comparison of the Tangan fish hook with other fish hooks of the Pacific it would 
appear that these people have evolved a distinct type. It might even be called a hook-shaped 
gorge, since these hooks are used as gorges by the Tanga. 
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bait fails to entice the fish, a knowing fisherman will rub his hook with the flower 
of a shrub called tekteknabo. The efficacy of such treatment lies in the fact that 
this flower produces profuse quantities of hooked seed carriers which attach them- 
selves to every passing creature. In like manner, the native fisherman considers 
that to anoint his hook with such a flower is to endow it with similar properties.“ 


These people are most adept with the spear, and it is not surprising that this 
implement is used a great deal in the capture of fish. The spear is a simple, single 
pronged, barbless javelin made of a tough wood, the point of which is hardened in 












































Figure 9.—a, b, c and d represent four turtle shell hooks or gorges ; e and f 
show obverse and reverse views of methods of attaching the hook to the line. 
This knot is called su seke an onon, “‘ fishing rod knot.” 

S ciell 
Ld 

“1 Upon certain occasions an angler anoints his line with the sap of a fele leaf. It is believed 
that, to be a successful fisherman, it is advisable not to indulge in sexual intercourse immediately 
prior to going out on the reef. However, if one should fail to observe this prohibition, the situation 
can be saved by rubbing the line with the juice of fele leaves and then scattering the leaves over 
the fishing area. 
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the fire and sharpened with a piece of coral. It is the favourite fishing implement 
of young men, who rarely if ever use rod and line. It is never hurled at random, 
in the hope that it will pierce some member of a passing shoal but is always used 
with great deliberation, the quarry being stalked with the utmost care before the 
spear is launched. It is often used in association with poison which has a stupefying 
effect on fish, rendering them easy victims to the skilful javelin thrower, and it is 
sometimes used at night in association with flares. 

No better illustration of the accuracy with which this implement is employed 
can be given than by describing a communal fish scare. One morning, I was 
astonished to hear cries and shouts, mingled with sharp, rifle-like reports, coming 
from the reef waters. I rushed down to the beach and there, strung out in a long 
line which was gradually working its way from the entrance of the channel to its 
shallow end, were twenty-five young men, each one slapping the surface of the water 
with the stem of a coconut frond and shouting at the top of his voice. In his right 
hand was poised a fishing spear with which great slaughter was being done upon the 
floundering mass of fish. For days after the visit of this shoal the children played 
at driving an imaginary shoal into the shallow beach portion of the reef waters. 

The commonest form of fish poisoning is the impregnation of the small basins 
in the reef with the crushed kernel of Barringtonia speciosa (am fut) seeds. The 
bark of the edible Barringtonia is also abraded and allowed to soak into reef fishing 
holes. A type of croton vine (an em) and derris root (finis) are likewise treated and 
put to a similar use. The leaves of a tree called mel provide a somewhat more 
effective fish poison. They are crushed to a pulp and stuffed into a small basket 
which the native fisherman secretes in a crevice of the channel leading into the reef. 
All of these poisons have a stupefacient effect upon the fish, thus facilitating their 
capture either by hand or by spear. 

Allied to these baneful methods of catching fish is the use of the wa:l wa:l vine. 
This tough creeper, which grows up to two hundred yards long, is subjected to a series 
of magical incantations and then cast out over the reef so that it encompasses the 
waters. One end is secured ashore and the other end is gradually pulled into the 
beach. The vine is covered with a thick leafy growth which hangs down into the 
reef waters and forms a kind of net. The natives claim that fish coming into contact 
with the wal wa:l leaves are rendered senseless or lomba. As the line is drawn 
into the beach, the fish are trapped and speared. 

The evidence for the use of nets by the people of Boieng is not very strong 
although there can be no doubt that fishing by this means was and is known to the 
Tanga. I never saw a net being used or being made during the whole of my stay 
in the group and yet I examined several large seine nets (ubin) with carved wooden 
floats and cowrie shell sinkers which their owners had stored away in the rafters of 
the cook house. I also saw a large triangular-shaped hand net (ubin) supported 
by a bamboo frame fourteen feet long and four feet wide at the base. The specimen* 


42See Figure 1o. 
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appeared to have been used recently and, according to my notes, was employed in 
channel fishing. The operators worked breast high in the waters of the channel and 
trapped the fish with the assistance of other natives who frightened them into the 
nets. A third type of net used by these people is a self-acting, funnel-shaped net 
(puk fo) which is set in the reef channel and acts in much the same way as a basket 
trap. A fourth type of net or scoop is made after the fashion of the large triangular 
ubin but measures only about eighteen inches square. The mesh is very fine and such 
scoops are used to gather in the palolo worm or, more often, collect bait from shallow 
reef pools. Womenfolk often use large cane baskets as fish scoops. I have seen as 
many as six female couples, up to their waists in water, slowly dredging the reef with 
these large baskets. More often than not they bring home a larger catch than their 
husbands who have been using the more conventional rod and line. 





Figure 10. Large hand-net (ubim), length 14 feet, base 4 feet. 


All fishing tackle is owned individually. A husband would not dare to use a 
scoop net belonging to his wife, nor would she appropriate one of his short fishing 
spears without either one first asking permission of the other to do so. Likewise, 
a man would not use his brother’s rod without his leave. However, property rights 
in the catch are not so exclusive as those in the gear. A lucky fisherman always 
distributes his catch among the members of his family settlement. It is good form to 
do so apart from the fact that a generous angler is generally repaid in areca nut, 
tobacco or some other such delicacy. 


Fishing as an organized group activity is mainly carried on during the months 
of July and August. The deep waters off the northern coastline of Boieng attract 
great numbers of fish of the mackerel family, ranging from the large tuna to the 
common mackerel, as well as members of the gar family. Since the cliffs from which 
the fishing is done are some distance from the nearest family settlement, it is usual 
for natives wishing to participate to erect a house near the cliffs and to live on the 
spot for a month or so. This is a practice which is by no means popular with the 
womenfolk, and I have vivid memories of the domestic strife which arose when my 
neighbour Pongnauf told his wife that he was going north for the fishing. 
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The cliffs fall almost perpendicularly into the sea, there being little or no coral 
reef at their base. The tackle used consists of a bamboo rod eighteen feet long and a 
line up to thirty feet long with a special trace, an matan wa:, the eye/of the/line, and 
a large turtle shell hook.** -A lure of sparkling spider’s web is wound about the hook, 
and this flashing object is then expertly drawn across the surface of the gentle*4 
waters. It is a most interesting sight to see these keen anglers spread out in a long 
line for a mile along the cliffs trolling the waters for the gar. As the man at the head 
of the line sees a shoal of fish passing by, he casts his line, and in no time his com- 
panions follow suit, giving the appearance of a mighty centipede in motion. At the 
rear of the anglers a low bamboo fence is erected, the purpose of which is to prevent 
newly caught fish from returning to the sea. Since the hook is so constructed as 
not to pierce the jaws of the fish, the operator, once the lure is taken, merely jerks the 
rod over his shoulder and automatically releases the fish from the hook. He does 
not have to stop to rebait his hook and merely repeats the trolling action until 
another fish falls a victim. 


The natives attribute a falling off in the supply of fish to a decrease in their 
natural food supply. When there is a dearth of fish, a meal consisting of lobster, 
crab, prawns and cuttlefish is prepared, and portion of this meal is set aside as the 
raw material from which special baits are manufactured. Each bait (fis kotkot) 
consists of a small piece of shell fish wrapped in the leaf of a pong tree. This bait is 
tied to the trace at the end of each fisherman’s line by a thin piece of banana fibre. 
In addition, many more bundles of bait are made and kept for use as berley. As 
the fisherman ties on each bundle of bait, he sings the following incantation : 


se kazfis kekeken tahgau ? 
Who doth catch with the talons of a sea-eagle ? 
a: ka:fis kekeken tahgau 


I do catch with the talons of a sea-eagle 
(both lines repeated) 


hai! pan fa: ge gina gnusung kekauil ge 
Hey! you thorny leaf there close to the teeth of my hook there 
hai! Si st st st st st si (repeated rapidly).*5 


Hey there! cause them to be caught. 


When thought appropriate, the fishing leader throws out several bundles of 
bait as berley, and his action is followed by all the other fishermen. This generally 
brings the fish to the surface to feed. The lines are again cast, but this time with their 
magical bundles attached, and it is a very extraordinary fish which can resist the 


See Figure ga. 


“4 The waters off the north coast are gentle at this time since the prevailing winds are from 
the south. 


“5 The expression sé (repeated) is the sound something like the hissing sound of escaping 
steam made by the angler as he jerks up a big fish with his rod. 
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lure of both magic and bait, not to mention the sparkling web on the bend of the 
hook. 

As can be well imagined, a score or so of fishermen, using the methods outlined 
above, are able to provide a very substantial supply of food. At this time of the year 
there are many large feasts being held, and there is never any lack of suitable outlets 
for the distribution of such surplus food as the cliff fishing produces. More often 
than not, the whole enterprise is linked with a series of ceremonial feasts organized 
on the understanding that fish would form a major part of the menu. *® 

Although it has been stated above that in Tanga to-day there are only the relics 
of any proprietary rights in a particular section of the reef, yet there is a recognition 
that a ka:ltu taufi*’ has the power to impose a prohibition upon fishing from a certain 
section of the reef or in the waters opposite. In addition, he has the power to prevent 
the section of the beach which fronts the reef from being used by women or other 
non-adult male members of the sub-section of the clan. A section of a beach or 
reef laid under such a taboo is known as a fa:m, the extreme limits of the area being 
indicated by erecting boundary poles from which hang the leaves of the gumgum 
shrub. 

Should a woman be so careless as to disregard such a prohibition, thus causing 
the fish to depart from the area, she incurs the anger of the waran kok (fishing expert) 
and lays herself open to a harmful magical attack. This generally takes the form of 
being spat upon with a red spittle consisting of masticated ginger-root, areca-nut, and 
lime (lae da:r, ginger root/deep yellow). Consequent upon such an attack, the guilty 
woman breaks out in painful sores.*® 

The purpose behind the establishment of a fa:m is to ensure first of all that 
certain fishing rites are carried out in strict secrecy, and secondly that a good supply 
of fish should be secured by the ka-ltu taufi at a particular time for a particular 
purpose. The fishing technique practised by those men who have elected to enter 
the fa:m and engage in the rites is that of the self-acting thorn trap. This method is 
widespread throughout Oceania but in Tanga the process of manufacture has 
developed into an elaborate ritual act. 

During the months of July, August and early September, a number of men 
belonging to the clan of the chieftain who has imposed the taboo on a section of the 
beach place themselves in the charge of a fishing expert (waran kok). During the 
period when they are under his control, perhaps two or three weeks or, in the case 
of novices, up to five weeks, these men cut themselves off from normal family life 
and live as a group apart in a special house (fl’n an u:f, house/connected with/the/ 
ritual fishing) which they erect within the tabooed area. Within this house they 
make the twine by which the bait and sinker are attached to each trap. They also 


46 T attended such a feast at which a species of large garfish was the main item on the menu. 


47 A man of social eminence who is always giving feasts and promoting clan welfare by taking 
a leading part in the ritual life of the community. 


48 As in most cases, there is an antidote to such sorcery. The sap of a vine called an matan 
kok (fish eye) is a certain specific against Jae da:r. 
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carve out from a very light wood the floats (tf) which are attached to each trap. 
Each float bears its owner’s mark, in the form of so many notches, crosses, or zigzags. 
White stones from a distant beach on the north coast of the island are collected for 
use as sinkers, and each man obtains a forked stick about five feet long which he 
uses I; ter as a rack for his traps. He also collects a basketful of salgnat and gilgil 
leaves.*® It should be noted that all such preliminary preparations are carried out 
under definite instructions from the waran kok—there is nothing haphazard about any 
act performed in the ful’n an u:f. The house itself is very sacred, and there is a total 
prohibition against trespass upon these premises by any but members of the fishing 
team. Infraction of the taboo is followed by immediate physical punishment, the 
right hand of the culprit being plunged into a thorn trap and then pulled out, causing 
severe lacerations. 

When the fishing expert decides that it is time to commence making the traps 
he announces that he is going to cut the thorned spikes which form the principal 
part of each. He is accompanied to the jungle by a few of the novices, who assist 
him by holding aside unwanted leaves of the rattan vine whilst he cuts prickly stems 
of the right size. He also gathers a number of rattan leaves for making the sides of 
the trap and a special fibre (kis) for binding the framework. At this stage his 
assistants leave him, and he goes to a secluded part of the jungle, where he makes a 
spell over a bundle of fele leaves and a coil of wa-:twa:-t fibre. On his return to the 
ful’n an u-f, he announces that early the following morning the actual manufacture 
of the traps will begin. By this time every man has provided himself with a bamboo 
fishing raft (rau-ut) and all the materials required to make a trap. 

The actual process takes place on the open beach, and the stage is carefully set. 
A low bamboo seat over one hundred feet long and about eighteen inches wide is built 
to run parallel to the water’s edge. At intervals of approximately three feet along 
its entire length and about two feet in front of it forked sticks are erected. In the 
very early hours of the morning the fishermen repair to the beach, led by the waran 
kok. Each man carries with him his salgnat and gilgil leaves, his twines and fibres, 
his thorny spikes and his rattan leaves, his white stones and his carved floats. In 
addition, the fishing expert carries a sacred bundle of fele leaves and wa-twa:t fibre. 
Each man silently®™ takes his place on the seat immediately behind the forked stick 
which he had placed in position the previous day and arranges his materials in front 
of him, being careful to protect them from contact with the white coral sand by 
spreading in front of him salgnat and gilgil leaves. 

It is absolutely essential for the success of this rite that all acts connected with 
the making of the first trap should be carried out simultaneously by the forty or 
fifty members of the fishing group. This applies to the smallest detail such as the 


4° In my Botanical Notebook I have a reference to the leaves of the giigil tree being chewed 
and mixed with coconut juice and then thrown to the fish. My informant claimed that this 
mixture caused the mouth of the fish to become hot and so induced them to seek cold bait. 


5® During the whole process of manufacture of the first trap there is a complete ban on speech 
any kind, the only person being allowed to talk being the expert. 
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fastening of a particular knot or the selection of a piece of fibre from the basket in 
front ofeach man. The fishing expert sits at the head of the line and rigidly controls 
every stage in the manufacture of the trap. 

His first act is to distribute to each man a bespelled fele leaf and a piece of 
wa:twa.t fibre. He then returns to his seat and proceeds to carry out the following 
operations: (a) select five thorny spikes about seven inches long and bind them 
together at one end with his fibre, leaving a small length of fibre free inside the spikes. 
(the spikes are bound together so that the thorns point towards the bound end) ; 
(b) expand the unbound end of the bundle of spikes to form the mouth of the trap by 
stiffening the five spike ends with kis fibre (the mouth now appears to have a 
pentagonal shape about six inches in diameter and the whole trap has the appearance 
of a hollow five-sided cone) ; (c) insert a fele leaf inside the base of the trap and 
secure it by a piece of wa-twa:t fibre; (d) strengthen the framework by winding a 
strong circle of thin cane around the outside of the splayed spikes about four inches 
from the base ; (e) strengthen and cover the base half of the cone with a few rattan 
leaves®! ; (f) attach the float to the base of the trap. This act completes the first 
trap (an wara’n kula), and the expert utters the word “ tim bik’’ and immediately 
rises and places the finished trap on the forked stick in front of him. They all then 
rise as one man and place their traps on the racks provided. Should even one man 
fail to rise the whole rite is spoiled. (An illustration of the thorn trap appears in 
my paper “ Fishing in Tanga,” Australian Museum Magazine, Vol. V, No. 10.) 

The ban of silence is now removed, and the men begin to make as many traps 
as they can before nightfall. To none of these is the bespelled fele leaf attached. 
On completion of a score or so of traps by each man, the waran kok orders him to 
fish for bait. A small fish known asa ba: is the best thorn trap bait and a large basket 
of these fish is placed before the expert. He slices them up into portions of con- 
venient size and serves each man individually with a quantity. With the exception 
of the fishing magician, who does not break his fast until the first fish is caught, 
all return to the ful’n an u:f and have their evening meal. Just prior to nightfall the 
men are recalled to the beach, and the traps are baited by tying a piece of fish to the 
kis fibre left inside the cone. A sinker of white stone (pal fat) is also attached in such 
a way that the least movement of the trap by a struggling fish releases it and allows 
the trap to float to the surface. The men are then dismissed and return to the ful’n 
an u:f to sleep®? until the rising of the eastern star (an matlien) just prior to dawn. 

The waran kok wakes them up and, if the weather is favourable, orders them 
“to throw out/their traps’ (ma:ra kulang). He rarely, if ever, accompanies them 
on an expedition, being content to await the shout of the first successful trapper 
from a position ashore. Each man takes down his raft from its stand and paddles out 


51 My informant emphasized the perfect timing of all these operations by commenting on the 
fact that each man placed the base of the trap in his mouth and with one snap of the incisors bit 
off the surplus rattan leaves used to cover the basal half of the trap. 


52 As an alternative to sleep some fishing parties spend the evening singing a cycle of fishing 
songs (ba:ra na kok). 
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through the channel to a position just beyond the outer edge of the reef. An 
experienced man leads the way, and the forty or fifty men comprising the group 
are soon spread out in a long line facing the fa:m. The traps are carefully set, 
and in no time come bobbing to the surface with a struggling fish attached. Each 
man is responsible for collecting his own traps, but if he abandons the fishing ground 
and some of his traps are gathered in by small boys from villages adjacent to the 
fa:m, then he has no ownership rights in the fish trapped therein. 

A novice who is fortunate to make a good catch on his first expedition is always 
subjected to a mock attack by the more experienced fishermen, and his head is 
forced under water. As a result of this horse play, he swallows much salt water and 
thus becomes a fully initiated thorn trap fisherman. By 8 a.m. most of the men 
have beached their rafts and added their dozen or so fish to the common heap. 
Excepting those men who have not yet taken part in four such ritual fishing 
expeditions, the whole group now indulges in a fish feast. If a novice were to partake 
of this feast he would be unsuccessful in any future trapping expedition. 


The greater part of the haul is assigned to special feasts organized by the ka:ltu 
tauft who was originally responsible for the dedication of the fa:m. Since each 
trap will only catch a single fish, it is necessary to continue making fresh traps every 
day or so. The manufacture is not accompanied by any of the ritual associated 
with the first trap although the processes followed are exactly the same. 


THE SHARK AND ITS MAGIC 


In the islands to the north-west sharks are regarded as legitimate prey. Indeed, 
a special technique has been worked out to capture them, and they are always 
considered a worthwhile addition to any catch. This is far from the attitude of the 
people of Tanga, who never attempt to fish for sharks and who would not have the 
slightest idea of how todoso. Ground sharks and tiger sharks are often seen cruising 
off-shore, especially when a large feast is being prepared and the adjacent reef 
waters are swarming with the entrails of pigs and dogs. To the average Tangan, 
they are fearsome scavengers of the sea. 

In the past, much more so than to-day, they were the chief means of disposing 
of the dead. The dead bodies of men of little or no social importance were always 
given a water burial, a feature of which was the quick snatching away of the corpse 
by a predatory shark. To-day this method of water burial is reserved for the corpses 
of infants up to three years of age. It is interesting to note that Dr. Ivens records a 
similar form of water burial for the village of Sa’a, Southern Malaita, and the island 
of Ulawa. 

The refusal to treat the shark as just another fish is intimately associated 
with the belief that it is the vehicle of a most powerful type of sorcerer, the ka:liu 
sengia:t,58 man/connected with the magical shark. Neda, the cousin of my chief 


58 The word for an ordinary shark is baio. This word sengia:t means a particular type of shark 
under the magical control of a human being. 
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informant, had been invested with the powers of a ka-ltu sengia:t, as a child and 
gave the following account of his investiture and experiences as a shark man. 

His father’s father, Palalmau, had magical control over a large tiger shark 
which frequents the waters off the extreme south-eastern tip of Boieng Island and 
is well known to the people of those parts. The tips of its fins are pure white, the 
remaining parts being tan coloured. The tail is white and brown, whilst that portion 
of the body between the tail and the rear fins is marked by a series of black and tan 
bands. The rest of the shark is a dirty grey colour. Upon the birth of Neda, 
Patalmau announced that he was going to present his young grandson with a young 
shark familiar. 

When Neda was about six months old, his grandfather visited him and, laying 
the child on the flat of his back, he began to manipulate his thumbs and big toes. 
He first of all pulled quite gently and then shook the two toes and the two thumbs 
backwards and forwards. He sang over the child a magical spell, in which he called 
upon his own shark familiar to present his grandson with a young shark familiar. 
Witnesses claim that henceforth a small shark was observed to accompany Palalmau’s 
large shark whenever it appeared off shore. It was also believed that the child Neda 
was in a special relation to this small shark. How special this relation was is indicated 
by the procedure adopted by Neda’s father to ensure his son’s familiar being well fed. 
The boy was laid on a bunch of bespelled ginger, sleep induced, and almost 
immediately his malafua or soul departed from his body into that of the small shark. 
The latter would then seek out the large shark in order to share with him a meal of 
premasticated raw fish.*4 Apparently there is a limit to the ability of a malafua 
to tolerate such an inhuman diet®® because, it is related that, after a short time, the 
boy would awake from his deep sleep vomiting and exclaiming that he had dreamt 
that someone had been feeding him raw fish. 

A ka:ltu sengia:t is forbidden to eat pork, a social prohibition of a very special 
character which immediately sets him who observes it apart from the rest of society. 
The practise of such self denial is rewarded by the knowledge that he has at his 
disposal a vicious animal capable of destroying those who cross his path and of 
protecting himself and his friends from the natural dangers of the sea. Although 
a shark magician generally employs his familiar on such tasks as following the canoe 
of an enemy and upsetting it whilst far from land or drinking the blood of an enemy 
who is so careless as to expose himself to attack whilst fishing on the reef or swimming 
in the channel, he is also capable of using a small land animal (ta:1i)5* as a familiar. 

On one occasion a youth fell from a coconut palm and as a result became uncon- 
scious. His brother informed me that he was the victim of sengia:t sorcery. The 
sorcerer had bespelled a bunch of fun kus leaves and sent a ¢a:li with them to the 


54 A Tangan baby’s first solid food consists of a piece of banana or yam which has been 
thoroughly masticated by its mother before it is passed from her mouth to that of her child. 


55 The natives of this group always cook their fish before eating it. 


5¢7 cannot identify this animal from my notes, but from memory I think it is a type of 
cuscus. 
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house of his brother. The éa:4 had removed some of his internal organs®? and 
replaced them with the bundle of fun kus leaves. These leaves had now rotted 
away, thus causing the death of his brother. 


As is usual, the main component of this shark magic is knowledge of a certain 
spell or series of spells by which the ka:liu sengia:t is placed en rapport with his 
shark familiar and a long line of shark magicians of the past. On his death, Palalmau 
had passed his powers as a ka:ltu sengia:t along with his shark familiar to a Feni man 
named Tombon. When Neda arrived at an age of discretion he consulted with his 
father Milasiaro, and they both decided that it would be better if Neda could be 
relieved of his sengia:t powers. They made the voyage to Feni and saw Tombon, and 
Neda was given a meal containing the leaf of a certain tree. By eating this leaf he 
was relieved of his power over the shark and was able to eat pork with impunity. 


This belief in the possibility of a connection between a shark and a living human 
being is not very widespread in Oceania. Both Ivens and Codrington have described 
the belief as it is current among the people of Sa’a and Ulawa,®* Fox®® has given us 
the San Cristoval version of the belief, whilst Beatrice Blackwood has published 
an account of the belief in north-eastern Bougainville. The belief in Tanga cor- 
responds to the belief in north-eastern Bougainville more than it does to the belief 
in any of the other three societies. However, in Bougainville shark magic is trans- 
ferred on the death of its owner to a member of the same clan. In Tanga, a matri- 
lineal community, it is transferred from father to son, as we find recorded for San 
Cristoval. And yet, in the latter place it is believed that when the shark man dies 
the shark familiar also dies, a belief entirely opposed to that current among the 
Tanga, where the shark survives and is inherited by a son or grandson of the ka-liu 
sengia:t. The only feature of this unusual belief common to all four societies is the 
fact that the shark magician must observe certain food prohibitions under pain of 
losing his power. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding this account of the beliefs and practices associated with fishing 
in Tanga, let us consider the nature and value of its contribution to the general 
economy of the group. 


In the first place, we are forced to conclude that the individual fisherman is by 
no means skilled in the practice of his art and adds little thereby to the gross food 
supply of the community. On the other hand, it must be admitted that the organized 
fishing group is a most successful economic unit which by its efforts can and does 


57 T am uncertain which of the organs is meant by the pidgin English expression “‘ lamb’s 
fry.” It may mean heart or lungs or liver or all three. 


58 See W. G. Ivens, Melanesians of the S.E. Solomon Islands, pp. 238-240, and R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 179. 


5® See C. E. Fox, The Threshold of the Pacific, p. 231. 


See B. Blackwood, Both Sides of Buka Passage, p. 527. 
E 
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materially affect the total food supply of the island. No better example of the 
integrative role of ritual in primitive industry can be provided than the absolute 
co-ordination of effort which it brings about in the manufacture of the thorn fish traps. 

Taking an overall view of the fishing industry in relation to Tangan economy 
as a whole, it does not appear to occupy as important a position as one would expect 
in a Melanesian island community. The explanation may lie in the supernatural 
background dread which these people have of the sea and all that comes out of it, 
or in the abundant and well-balanced food supply which is always available to them 
in their gardens and their pig pens. 


FP: iL. Ss SLi. 


(To be continued) 











WURADJERI MAGIC AND “ CLEVER MEN ” 
By R. M. BERNDT 


INTRODUCTION 


HE data presented in this paper was collected during a brief visit to Menindee 

Government Aboriginal Station on the Darling River, New South Wales, in 
September to October 1943. This was done at the request of Professor A. P. Elkin 
of the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, and under the auspices 
of the Australian National Research Council and of the Aborigines’ Welfare Board, 
New South Wales.? 


The two main informants were Jack King and Fred Biggs, aged seventy-seven 
years and sixty-three years respectively ; both belonged to the now dismembered 
Wu'radjeri tribe, whose territory occupied the central portion of New South Wales 
and covered a large extent of this region.2 Jack King, born at Trida Station, 
belongs to the ‘tpai section of the ‘yilpuyara moiety, possessing as totem the mallee 
hen (‘juykat) ; both moiety and totem are matrilineal in descent. His mother Kitty, 
a full-blood Wuradjeri woman of the ‘puta section of the ‘yilpuyara of the same totem 
as her son, was born at 'Kulama:ra Government Tank on the main Wilcannia- 
Ivanhoe track; she died about forty years ago at the age of fifty-five, at Moola 
Station on the track to Cobar. As a young woman she contracted a union with a 
white man, who was employed as a carpenter on Trida Station, and had three children 
by him ; one of these was Jack King. The latter was brought up by a step-father, 
his mother having married “‘ King ’’ Dick after the white man had left her. By 
the latter she had three children. ‘‘ King” Dick*® was a full-blood belonging to the 
Wuradjeri tribe, his section being ‘kapi of the ‘makunyara moiety ; he possessed as 


1A survey of present-day social conditions, and an analysis of acculturation at Menindee 
among natives whose predecessors belonged to the 'Pa:kind3t, 'Kominrot, Wu'radzeri, 
'Woyaibon, 'It:amba and 'Wailwon tribes, has been dealt with in a previous (unpublished) 
report by R. M. and C. H. Berndt (“‘ A Short Study of Acculturation at Menindee Government 
Aboriginal Station, Darling River.’’) 

Reference is made to material included in this report on ‘‘ Wuradjeri Magic” in Aboriginal 
Men of High Degree, by A. P. Elkin, 1946. 


2 Tribal distribution for the greater portion of New South Wales has been discussed, and 
maps compiled to demonstrate the boundaries of the territories have been set out, in the report 
referred to in the preceding footnote. 


* The children of both “ King’ Dick and the unnamed white man adopted the surname 
“‘ King ” after the courtesy title “‘ King,”’ conferred on Dick by representatives of the Government. 
“‘ King ” Dick also wore during his lifetime a brass neckchain, bearing a plate upon which was 
engraved his name. 
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totem the red kangaroo (‘maruwai). He died about the same time as did his wife 
Kitty, at the age of eighty years. “‘ King” Dick was an important leader of his 
group, as well as being a well-known and proficient native-doctor ; it was from him 
that Jack King gained considerable knowledge of the esoteric and traditional life 
of his people. 

Fred Biggs is a ‘kapi of the ‘makunyara moiety, possessing as totem the bandicoot 
(‘ku:ru or "u:ru); he was born at a lambing camp in the Ivanhoe district. His 
mother, Polly Parkes, was a full-blood Wuradjeri woman of the ‘ma:{a (or ‘karu'ma:ja) 
section of the ‘makunyara, of the same totem of her son; she died in 1914 at the 
age of fifty years. When comparatively young she married Moses Biggs, a full-blood 
of the ‘ipai section of the ‘yilpuyara, whose totem was the mallee-hen (‘juykat), 
and had during the course of her marriage one legitimate child as well as three 
illegitimate children ; the latter children, who took the surname of their step-father, 
were the result of Polly’s spasmodic intercourse with white station hands in the 
Ivanhoe district. Moses Biggs’ father was Billy, a full-blood, who was a “ real” 
brother to ‘‘ King”’ Dick, the step-father of Jack King; Billy died at the age of 
ninety years in 1903, while Moses died in 1915 at the age of eighty years. Old 
Billy, like his brother “ King ”’ Dick, was a native-doctor or “ clever man” who 
trained his son Moses in magical lore. From his earliest age Fred Biggs was brought 
up in the atmosphere which naturally surrounded such a man as his step-father. 

The material presented here endeavours to form a picture of Wuradjeri magic 
as it lives to-day in the minds of a few old men. They themselves believe that they 
have set forth a statement of the various manifestations of magic which were 
traditional and with which they were intimately acquainted, either by word of mouth 
of their elders and parents, or by actual observation. The informants themselves 
did not possess to its fullest extent that ‘‘ power ”’ to perform magic, which each held 
by virtue of being in close contact from infancy with “ clever men,” since this had 
not been properly developed and they had not been initiated as native-doctors. 
They both believed implicitly in the magic which will here be discussed, and no 
doubt at all existed in their minds in regard to the actual occurrence of the phenomena 
noted here ; this belief was unquestioning, and assumed somewhat the same quality 
as a religious faith. The examples related were told calmly and convincingly, 
in almost the same manner as any other aspect of tribal life, except that one main 
distinction was made; that is, in essence they were religious as well as magical, 
being esoteric lore which was possessed and controlled by only some members of the 
tribe, who were men of remarkable character and personality. Most individual 
natives were aware of the manifestations of this magic, and some of the underlying 
principles governing the amazing feats which were performed ; but few—only those 
who possessed the magical and potent “ virtue,”” who had served their apprenticeship 
with a “ clever man,” and had subsequently undergone a special initiation—could 


control and practise this magic. 
The material presented, like all reconstructions of historical traditional life, 
cannot be substantiated by actual observation ; this was however to some extent 
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compensated for by the manner in which the informants related the beliefs and 
illustrative examples. Their power of transmitting vividly by means of tone and 
accent—aspects which cannot be translated into a written presentation—convinced 
the writer of their belief in the veracity of what they related and could not but impress 
upon the mind the truly astounding psychic powers of the “clever men.” No 
attempt is here made to correlate material from other areas, or to endeavour to 
explain the phenomena produced by these “ clever men ”’ ; scientific speculation is 
unsatisfactory when these phenomena cannot be witnessed. at first hand, nor their 
control and “‘ power ’”’ adequately discussed with reputable native-doctors. For the 
Wuradjeri region at least this is now too late.‘ 


To understand completely the function of magic performed by Wuradjeri native- 
doctors, it should be discussed within the context of the native culture as a whole, 
and the indigenous religious life, in particular, with which it is closely inter-related. 
This is not here possible, mainly because of lack of space.® 


Although this paper has been termed specifically Wuradjeri magic, and although 
the informants were of Wuradjeri affiliation and descent, and believed that the 
greater portion of their information belonged to their own tribe’s cultural context, they 
were aware that the tribal magic had to some extent been influenced by allied and alien 
tribes, who possessed similar (and sometimes different) forms of magic. Interchange 


‘The last man (who was also a powerful native-doctor) who could have brought about a 
revival of the old ‘‘ laws’”’ was old Jack Johnston, a full-blood known as Jimmy or Tommy 
Mulbong, a Wuradjeri man, who died at Condobolin a short period before our visit to Menindee, 
aged about eighty years. 


5 Certain aspects relating to Wuradjeri traditional life; before the complete disintegration 
and discontinuance of normal social intercourse within the tribe, have been noted by several 
writers—mainly by A. L. P. Cameron, “‘ Notes on Some Tribes of N.S.W.,”” Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Iveland, Vol. XIV, pp. 344-370 ; Teulon, Rouse and others 
in E.M. Curr, The Australian Race, 1886-1887; L.E. Threlkeld, ‘‘ Grammar and Vocabulary 
of the Aboriginal Dialect called the Wirradhuri,” in An Australian Language as spoken by the 
Awabakal. The People of Awaba or Lake Macquarie . . . Sydney, 1892, pp. 56-120; W. Ridley, 
Kdmilaréi and other Australian Languages, 2nd Ed., Sydney, 1875 (certain references) ; Lane in 
R. B. Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, 1878; A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South East 
Australia, 1904, pp. 55, 56, 106, 208-211, 303, 332, 360-361, 371, 373, 432, 465, 583-588, 764, 
776, and ‘‘ On Some Australian Ceremonies of Initiation,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. XIII (various parts); R. H. Mathews, ‘ Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of 
N.S.W. and Victoria,” ‘‘ The Burbung, or Initiation Ceremonies of the Murrumbidgee Tribes,” 
and ‘‘ The Totemic Divisions of Australian Tribes,” Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of New South Wales, 1904, Vol. XXXVIII; 1897, Vol. XXI, pp. iii-53 ; and 1897, Vol. XXXI, 
pp. 171-176, respectively ; “‘ Initiation Ceremonies of the Wiradjuri Tribes,’’ American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. III (N.S.), pp. 337-341 ; R. H. Mathews, ‘“‘ The Burbung of the Wiradthuri Tribes,” 
and “‘ Wirraidyuri and other Languages of N.S.W. with Vocabularies,” Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, Vol. XXV, pp. 295-318; Vol. XXVI, pp. 272-285; and Vol. XXXIV, 
respectively ; R. H. Mathews, ‘“‘ The Burbung of the Wiradthuri,” Proceedings of Royal Society 
of Queensland, Vol. XVI, pp. 35-38; and ‘‘ The Initiation Ceremonies of the Aborigines of the 
Upper Lachlan,” Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of Australia (Queensland), Vol. XI, 
Ppp. 167-169. 
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of opinions took place, mainly at ceremonial times or during trade expeditions, 
between the Wuradjeri, Wongaibon, Kominroi, Ngiamba and Wailwon, who were 
in varying degrees culturally affliated, while the Wuradjeri had contact less often 
with the Iti-iti, Junangan, and Waimbi-waimbi.* At such times, when members 
of these tribes met, “clever men” exchanged or discussed magical phenomena.’ 
This interchange of ideas became increasingly noticeable during the period when 
detribalization took place, following on white settlement in tribal territories. Large 
groups of natives tended to be “‘ drawn ”’ to certain focal points where government 
ration depots and mission stations were established. It is interesting to note in the 
various examples of magical phenomena the manner in which the old native-doctors 
adjusted their ‘‘ power”’ to the new conditions of European contact. 


The performance of certain magical acts by native-doctors was sanctioned by 
religious mythology. The important Wild Turkey and Eaglehawk myth provides the 
reason for the fact that rain must be obtained and released only by a “‘ clever man.” 
In the Crow and Robin Red Breast myth, the Wood-pecker magically ‘“‘ sung” a 
tree to come down low, within easy reach of his arm, so that he could rescue the 
children of the two wives of Robin Red Breast, who had been seduced by Crow 
after the latter had speared their husband. Prior to this, the two women, who were 
“clever,” and possessed a certain amount of magical ‘“‘ power,” had used as a decoy 
their excreta, which talked to Crow while they themselves endeavoured to escape his 
vigilance. This latter form of decoy magic was commonly used, and was particularly 
mentioned in the myth of the Porcupine, when he escaped from the rest of his group 
with meat which did not rightfully belong to him. Another myth relating to the 
Red Kangaroo tells of the special psychic power possessed—by reason of their 
gradual training and subsequent initiation—by native-doctors. These are but some 
of the traditional mythological tales which serve as both religious and magical dogma. 
In this respect, magic has not only mythological sanction but is directly incorporated 
with the religious life. 

Although most Wuradjeri magic was more or less sanctified, and could be termed 
magico-religious, there were some manifestations which were directed mainly for 
practical ends and for that reason were magical. 

In the first place the “‘ clever man”’ performed certain types of magic so that 
the phenomena produced could be observed by other members of his group, associate 


* Tribal distribution and certain cultural affiliations are briefly mentioned in the unpublished 
report referred to in footnote 1. (Phonetic spelling of the last three names is ‘I fi-tfi, ‘ Ju:nayan 
and ’Waimbi’waimbi.) 


7A. W. Howitt, ‘‘On Some Australian Ceremonies of Initiation,’ Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, Vol. XIII, p. 434, mentioned that the Wiraijuri attended the ceremonies of 
all the tribes adjoining them, as the Barkinghi and Wonghibon. He stated, “‘ It is easy to see 
how very widespread were the bonds which bound together the native communities, and in what 
manner the privileged old men—for instance, the doctors and wizards of some distant tribes, as 
the Barkinghi—might in attending the initiations of the Wiraijuri become acquainted with the 
leading Wolgal men...” 
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doctors, or visiting people ; the actual display was an end in itself. The magical 
‘‘ power” was controlled and guided by the “ clever man,” who by reason of his 
cleverness would not desire any materialend. Such demonstrations were an integral 
part of initiation, and were carried out when the novices were in seclusion and away 
from the women, prior to tooth evulsion. The meditation, contemplation and 
communion with Baiami and various spirit beings—of which only a fraction is 
known—may also be classified under this category ; this includes the psychic power 
of the native-doctor which enabled him to thrust his mind forward into the future, 
into the spirit-world, or over great distances, purely for its own exercise. With his 
“‘ power” he could know of some incident taking place a great distance away at the 
very moment of its occurrence. 

Normally, a certain proportion of this magic was directed towards a practical 
end, whether it was for the performance of sorcery, the curing of a patient, the 
reviving of a dead person, divination at an inquest, the protection of a friend or of 
the group as a whole, the foretelling of particular events, the obtaining of rain, or the 
collection of meat. Most forms of magic, whether they be productive, protective 
or destructive in aim, were in the control of native-doctors ; some minor forms of 
destructive magic were carried out by ordinary individuals, and not in conjunction 
with native-doctors. These, because of the lack of available material, will not be 
dealt with here. Certain women of outstanding intellectual ability were admitted 
to the esoteric knowledge of native-doctors. A woman of this type, if associated 
from an early age with a close relative who possessed the ‘‘ power,” and who was 
willing to guide and train her, became a “ clever”” woman ; she would not however 
have the full ‘ power ’”’ and control over magical phenomena, as would her male 
associates. Her duties would be confined mainly to the carrying out of some methods 
of curative magic, midwifery, divination, love magic, and the foretelling of future 
events, as well as—by reason of her psychic powers—the instantaneous knowledge of 
distant events. In this paper however will be discussed only those types of magic 
practised by male native-doctors. 

A Wuradjeri native-doctor was called ‘wiri:yan (“ powerful man’) ; ‘bugi:nja® 
(“ spirit,” or “ spirit of the whirlwind ’’) since it was the custom of his spirit-self to 
travel in a whirlwind ; ‘ki:ka:wi:lan, or more generally ‘walamira,® translated as 
“the clever one.’ The word ‘walamira meant not only clever in the ordinary 
manner of speaking, but also intellectually clever, and having the ability, through the 
help of spirit and psychic agencies, to perform wondrous feats, the way in which 
these were carried out being incomprehensible to the lay observer. He was also 
called ‘walamira ‘talmai (i.e. ‘‘ one to whom cleverness has been handed on,” or “‘ the 


8 See also A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South East Australia, 1904, pp. 373-375- 


*A. L. P. Cameron, “ Notes on Some Tribes of N.S.W.,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. XIV, p. 360, noted that the Wonghi ("W2yaibon) called their doctors walmera. 


1% K9ominroi term, ‘want?. A. W. Howitt, op. cit., p. 406, in a Wu'radzeri example of the 
“* making of Medicine Men”’ gave the term Wulla-mullung for native doctor. 
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passing on of cleverness ”’) which refers to the “ power ” which his forebears, through 
their own extraordinary capabilities and guidance, had passed on or handed down 
to him. It stresses too the fact that the initiation of the making of a native-doctor 
was insufficient without the possession of that ‘ power” which had been derived 
from one’s predecessors and which had its origin in the far-distant past." 

A native doctor was not only well versed in his own magical and magico-religious 
doctrine, but had a deep knowledge of all tribal matters, particularly those relating 
to the traditional and religious life ; he knew intimately the mythological dogma, 
which he was able to interpret with a clear insight of their inner meaning. He was 
recognized as one of the “ intellectuals ”’ of the tribe, and as a man who was socially 
of great value. It was possible for him to assume the chief headmanship and to play 
a leading part in the totemic ceremonial life ; in this way he could become both 
temporal and spiritual leader of his group: Such an important position involved the 
accumulation of a great amount of prestige for himself, his family and his close 
relatives, which would however not develop in the individuals concerned any auto- 
cratic tendencies. The doctor and his family entered into much the same daily 
routine as the other members of the group, and normally did not possess any secular 
advantages. Not all doctors wished to assume such a responsible position as 
headman and totemic ceremonial leader, many preferring to practise their profession 
without extra responsibilities. Others, possessed of unusual psychic perspicacity, 
preferred to engage in meditation and contemplation of a high order, without 
mingling these ‘‘ pure ” exercises with external manifestations of the inward spiritual 
power ; of this species, which could not rightly be termed magic, little is known— 
merely the bare recognition of the fact that it did exist, and was carried out only by 
few ‘‘ clever men.” 

Informants stressed the fact that “‘ you could always tell a ‘walamira no matter 
where you saw him”’ ; the distinction from other men was not physical, but could 
be observed by the “ intelligent ” light in his eyes which differed inexplicably from 
that of other men. Further, great doctors were said to have been enveloped in a 
peculiar atmosphere, which caused ordinary people to feel diffident in their presence. 


PRELIMINARY TRAINING AND THE RECEIVING OF THE ASSISTANT TOTEM 


Until a person had completed his full initiation and been “ made into a man,” 
he was not eligible to go through a special initiation and become a doctor. From 
his earliest childhood a postulant must have shown particular leanings towards the 
profession, as well as having been in close association with a reputable practitioner, 
who had been willing to train, and transmit some of his inherent “ power ”’ to, the 
child. Preferably, if not usually, a father’s father or father stood in this relationship, 
watching the growth of the child, his reactions to particular circumstances, and his 
interest in the conversations of elders and doctors. Special sentences were con- 


11 The far-distant past was termed ma’ratal or ‘kalwa:hi (‘‘ the ancestral times’). The period 
before the ancestral times was termed ‘yerka:nbu, ‘‘ the beginning of all.” 
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structed by these people and used when talking to such a child, in order to test its 
powers of interpretation. As he grew older the child underwent an intensive educa- 
tion in religious and mythological concepts, with special reference to their interpreta- 
tion ; this tuition took place some little time before actual initiation, which normally 
was the time when such secrets were revealed. The grandparent or father wished 
to pass on his “ cleverness ”’ (hence the name ‘walamira'talmai) to the child gradually, 
so that its esoteric horizon would grow correspondingly wider according to its 
advancement in age ; when young (under the age of ten years) he would be told the 
simpler aspects of the profession. Secrecy would be impressed upon the child’s 
mind. In order to discuss these preliminary matters the doctor and child would go 
to a place some little distance from the camp, where they would not be interrupted. 
It was said that magical knowledge, and the ability to handle as well as to discuss it 
“ grew in a child.’”” The doctor’s spirit would take the spirit (‘warayun) of the child 
on its nocturnal wanderings: “ when the little fellow is asleep the ‘ father’ takes 
him every night ; he (the doctor) has got to fix him up when the child is young ; 
his spirit takes the spirit of the child and they go away together ; their bodies are 
still lying there (in the camp) asleep. In this way it (the child’s knowledge) grows in 
him.” Even when the doctor climbed into the sky on his cord in order to obtain 
rain, he took with him the spirit of his son or grandson.!2 In this way, until the 
child grew into an adult and had been “ made into a man,” he served a spiritual 
apprenticeship to the doctor. 

When the child was about ten or twelve years of age the doctor would take him 
away from the main camp to a cleared site, which was well secluded. Here he sat 
before the boy and “sang” into him his assistant totem, termed ‘bala, “ spirit- 
companion,”’ or ‘jarawai’jawa,'* “ the ‘meat’ (totem) which is within him,” or the 
“spirit animal.” “ King” Dick’s father sang his assistant totem into him in the 
following manner: ‘“‘ King” Dick lay on his back, while his father sat beside him 
and intoned the incantation. From the air, with a sweep of his hand, the father 
who was a doctor, took a little opossum (‘kunumpa) and placed it on his son’s chest. 
While he sang, the opossum gradually sank into the flesh, until it was out of view. 
“ King ”’ Dick felt no pain whatever, but was after a time conscious of a “ burning 
feeling ’’ within him, which disappeared upon the termination of the song. In other 
cases the totem was sung into the back, arm or leg of the boy. 


12 A. W. Howitt (‘‘ Australian Ceremonies of Initiation,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. XIII, p. 445, footnote 1) mentioned that a Wiraijuri 
man, ‘“‘ who had in some dream or vision . . . imagined himself to have been taken by his father 
on a thread (i.e. cord) to the ‘“‘ Camp of Baiamai,’”’ beyond the sky, described him (Daramulun) 
to me as a very aged man seated in a kneeling position, with a quartz crystal extending from each 
shoulder to the sky above—that is to say, a second sky from the earth.” Vide below, footnote 23, 
for Daramulun and Baiami. 


18 Sometimes pronounced ‘jar?jaraiwa:r. 
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The ‘jarawat'jawa was patrilineal in descent, in contrast to the ordinary totem 
derived from the mother, which was termed ‘dzind3zi (‘‘ meat ’”’)!*; in the former 
case a father would give (or pass the cleverness on, ‘walamira'talmat) his own assistant 
totem to his son, or a grandfather give it to his grandson, and in this way keep its 
power or “cleverness ’”’ in the family. During the giving or singing of it into the 
boy, the assistant totem resident in the doctor caused itself to be doubled, so that 
without subtraction it might remain within the latter and yet leave his body under 
the influence of the magic song; in this way it could assume its material form, 
which the doctor took out of the air. 

Having once received the ‘jarawai’jawa, the youth was instructed in the methods 
by which he might make use of it, and was taught the song and the ritual concentra- 
tion necessary to release it from his body. During sleep the assistant totem of the 
father or grandparent released its double, the ‘jarawai'jawa of the child which had for 
the time merged with the ‘warayun, the independent spirit, and continued its 
nocturnal wanderings, the latter adding to its experience and knowledge. 

Upon completion of a youth’s initiation he would be aware of a certain portion 
of the fundamental principles involved, but as yet he would possess neither the 
“ power,” the insight, nor the control necessary to work magic, or to bring about 
certain magical phenomena. It was necessary also that he should receive a spiritual 
visitation from the patron of all traditional and magical life of the tribe, by whose 
sanction alone would it be possible for him to become a ‘walamira. 


THE MAKING OF A ‘WALaMIRA’® 
When Baiami left the earth!* he called together all the native-doctors from the 
surrounding country, and said : 
“‘wirt:gan,  ‘tu:nu'kal ‘punmi:la = ‘kali:en 
“Clever men, that is you fellows I made you you can “ doctor ’’!” 


14 ‘diyga (’K®minroi), ‘Oiyga or ‘Oiyka (’Wngaipn), and ‘woyga or ‘kalti (the latter 
term signifying ‘‘ emu meat,”’ sacred to ‘Baiami—’Pa:kindji). 

15 A. L. P. Cameron (op. cit., p. 360) noted that among the Wongaibon, “‘ a doctor is believed 
to acquire his powers in one or two ways, either by being trained from boyhood by his father, or 
by being instructed by the spirits of the dead.” See the excellent example of gradual training 
and eventual initiation into the profession given by A. W. Howitt in The Native Tribes of South 
East Australia, pp. 405-408. 

16 Baiami came, in mythological times, from Kating-ngari, translated as ‘‘ from the other 
side of the sea,” towards the west. All power, whether religious or magical, emanated from 
Baiami ; ‘‘ he was always amongst the people long ago.” It is said, that “‘ when the white people 
came out to Australia, Baiami heard that they were coming; he then got “ frightened’ and 
cleared away ; he was always there before that; only men saw him, never women. Then he 
returned to his old home, Kating-ngari.’”” Until tribal life became completely broken up, and the 
wal?mira initiation was eventually suspended, Baiami made periodic visitations to the latter and 
certain other ceremonies. R.H. Mathews (in his pamphlet, Folklore of the Australian Aborigines, 
Sydney, 1899, pp. 15-19) mentioned that the home of Baiami was Kurrilwan, and described 
a journey undertaken to that place by a man of the Kamilaroi tribe. 


17 Te. “ work magic.” 
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‘malat ‘kalandu:ku. ‘yatuparu ‘janalila ; ‘woyat = ‘tu:kal ‘pinpalatjaka 
so that all you fellows. I am now going away; must not you have a row 
"‘pumalai'cka.”’ 

or have a fight.” 


Baiami impressed upon the minds of the assembled doctors that he, the patron 
of their profession, had ‘‘ made ”’ all ‘“‘ clever men ” so that they could, by reason of 
the “‘ power” he had given them, and their ritual initiation and close association 
with him, carry on his work, while he returned to his home, Kating-ngari. He 
instructed further, that they should practise all the magic shown to them, and that 
on no account must they quarrel or fight among themselves. Such dissension 
would disrupt the magic, and have a deteriorating effect upon the prestige of all 
doctors ; although such external manifestations of animosity were disallowed, the 
working of sorcery between these men was permitted. 


When a postulant had reached the age of twenty to thirty years, having been 
prepared satisfactorily by his doctor guardian and passed through his initiation into 
manhood, Baiami intimated in the course of a dream to the postulant’s father or 
grandparent that he would receive him for the “ making” (‘punmi:la). Similar 
dreams occurred to other guardians throughout the tribal territory and sometimes 
in adjacent countries. These men, after a defined period, brought the postulants 
together at a particular site sacred to Baiami ; there would possibly be about twelve 
men prepared for the “‘ making.”” When they had all assembled, the doctors arranged 
a long “‘ bed ” of box leaves, on which the postulants were told to sit alongside each 
other. The “ clever men ”’ took up their positions in front and at the back of these, 
and began to sing. This singing summoned Baiami. 


Baiami appeared, coming from out the air towards the seated group ; he looked 
like any other doctor, his only distinguishing feature being the radiating light from 
his eyes—a piercing light which caused the eyelid to flicker and the postulant to 
turn his head away and stare steadily before him, but nevertheless to “ feel ’’ Baiami’s 
every movement. He came up to the postulants and stood in the middle of the row, 
saying, “I will ‘make’ you.” Baiami then brought forth from his own body, 
through the mouth, the sacred water termed ‘kali which was within him. This 
water had great power and was said by some to be liquefied quartz crystal. The 
liquid emanated outwards from either side of Baiami as he moved his head from side 
to side, and fell upon the postulants. This was the ‘ku-:rini, “ the going into them.” 
The ‘kal, falling upon a postulant, would spread completely over him, his body 
absorbing every particle, not a drop falling to the ground ; it would not run over the 
man, but on falling would be absorbed immediately by his body. Some little time 
afterwards, when the ‘kali had entered every portion of his body, feathers emerged 
from his arms so that they resembled the wings of a bird. 


At this juncture the singing concluded, Baiami disappeared in the same manner 
as he had come, and doctors and postulants alike retired to another camp some little 
distance away, where a fire was kindled. Here all ate a little damper and drank 
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water, but partook of no meat. For two days they were secluded in this camp, while 
the postulants were told the significance of the ‘kalt and the reason for the growing of 
the feathers, which after the second day were almost fully grown. When the latter 
were ready, the doctors told a postulant to leave the camp and go in a certain direc- 
tion, where he would be met by Baiami. The former wandered slowly out and after 
walking a mile or so was met by Baiami, who took him to a specially prepared 
camping ground. Here the postulant was taught to fly, using his wings to propel 
himself. Baiami, who accompanied him during the period of learning, did not 
himself need the aid of wings in order to fly ; he merely moved his arms slightly, and 
by reason of his power went bird-fashion above the earth, slackening or increasing 
his speed at will. Baiami then instructed him in the use of quartz crystal and sung 
a piece into his forehead so that he would be able to have an “ X-ray ”’ vision. 
Baiami then took in his naked hands the flame of a fire, which he had removed from 
his own body ; this flame burnt alone and was independent of any material object 
which normally would have fed it. The postulant was told to lie upon his back, while 
Baiami placed the flame on the latter’s chest. He then squatted alongside the man 
and “sang” the flame, so that it gradually disappeared into the latter’s body. 
The postulant was helped to his feet and taught the song by which he might, when he 
so desired, release the fire, which was called ‘wi:maju. Baiami then showed him the 
direction by which he might return to the camp where the doctors and his companions 
awaited him ; he flew to a place near their camp, and after singing away his wings 
(i.e. feathers), he walked in and sat alongside his guardian ‘walamira. The latter 
asked him to relate all that he had experienced, and then compared and discussed 
with the postulant what he himself had encountered during his initiation. In the 
meantime another postulant was sent out to meet Baiami, and underwent an 
experience similar to that described above. This went on until all the postulants 
present had met Baiami, had been taught to fly, and had received both the crystal 
and the fire. 

On the day following the return of the last postulant, the whole party went over 
to their first camp and prepared another “ bed ” of leaves. Upon this the postulants 
lay full length, side by side, awaiting the coming of Baiami. The doctors then sang 
until the sun was directly above the group, when, as in the first instance, Baiami 
entered the cleared space and approached the recumbent men. This was the signal 
for the singing to cease. 

Baiami then took a thick sinew cord about twenty yards in length, made by 
himself ; coming to the first postulant in the row, he placed the cord, termed ‘maulwa, 
in such a position that the two ends rested one on each foot, and in an 
inverted U-shaped position extended up the postulant’s legs and crossed below the 
neck on the chest. Baiami then “ sang” the cord into the latter’s body so that it 
disappeared. This was the cord that the doctors used for a variety of purposes, as a 
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spider uses his webbing thread.1® This Baiami did to every postulant, one after the 
other, having a new cord for each. 

After this rite Baiami bade farewell to all the assembled men and disappeared. 
The postulants were then considered to be doctors and their formal instruction was 
terminated. They did not immediately return to their home camps, but stayed 
another two or three days at the initiating site. In this time they tried out their 
magical powers, each one giving a display, while the other men looked on and finally 
demonstrated their superiority in the handling of magical phenomena by reason 
of their constant practice and experience. 

A variation of the above form of initiation was told in the following story. 
“ Near ‘Buliwarina (Brewarrina) Mission an initiated man,!® who had been trained 
by his father in the esoteric lore of his profession, went out hunting one morning. 
There were a lot of goanas about in those days, and he had caught some and strung 
them round his waist band ; he had also speared some opossums and a wallaby. 
When returning to the camp, he passed a place where sheep were grazing, and where 
there were many wombat holes. He came to one wombat burrow and saw that a 
sheep had put its foot in the hole; he put his load down, and began to dig it out. 
He had dug only a little way when, by looking into the hole, he could see a goana 
moving. He continued digging, but still the goana was beyond his reach. He went 
on digging, thinking that eventually he must get it. He had already made a very 
large hole, the earth piled up around it making it appear deeper. He rested on his 
digging stick and then extended his arm into the hole. Instead of his catching hold 
of a goana, something caught hold of him and pulled him right in out of sight. 

“When he came to the end of the ‘ tunnel,’ he found that he was in a strange 
country, Kating-ngari, the place ‘ on the other side of the sea.’ As he was looking 
about Baiami came up to him and, grabbing him round the waist, placed him on top 
of his head and walked away with him to his camp, which was a large cave. There 
he set him down, and standing before him, piercing him with his ‘ X-ray ’ eyes and 
looking into his mind, he asked: ‘ Have you been made into a man?’ The man 
answered: ‘ Yes.’ Bajami asked: ‘Have you been prepared by your father in 
order that you might receive my power and my knowledge that I might make you ? ’ 
The other replied, ‘ Yes.’ Baiami then said: ‘ Alright, I will fix you up.’ 

“ The man, or postulant, stopped with Baiami for two or three days, during which 
time they conversed together and he ‘made a man of him again.’ Upon the 
completion of this rite, he was ‘ made’ into a ‘walamira. At a place away from the 
cave, Baiami sang the quartz crystal (‘karul), the ‘wi:maju flame and the ‘maulwa 


18 For comparative references, see A. W. Howitt, “On Some Australian Beliefs,” Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. XIII, pp. 196-197. 


19 Said to be a ‘Kamil?rai tribal man, although the story was told to the informant, Jack King 
by a Wuradjeri doctor. 


* The significance of the repetition of the ordinary ritual by which a youth was ‘“‘ made” 
into a man was unknown. 
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cord into the postulant. He also ‘ poured’ the sacred ‘kali over the man in the 
manner described above; and the latter grew feathers on his arms so that they 
resembled wings. Baiami told the postulant to see if he could fly. The man started 
to jump, and to his surprise rose off the ground. When the postulant had learnt all 
that it was necessary for him to learn, Baiami brought him back to the entrance of 
his cave home and said, ‘ You are fit to go back now.’ He then went with the fully 
initiated man ‘ half way across the sea."*4_ Upon leaving the new doctor, Baiami said : 
“You will be alright when you get back to your country. Remember that you 
must not sit down upon the ground without a seat of leaves under you ; if you should 
inadvertently do so, you would be contaminated, and would have to be purified 
by long meditation and by converse with me. There is also another reason why you 
mustn’t sit upon the ground without first spreading leaves’ : 


‘ 'wonaidu ‘dakunda 'wi:eka ‘woykatanu 'katalaka 
‘You mustn’t sit down on the ground little ants they will bite you 
"kt:rampigalantu ‘palu ‘katkt "kalantu ’ 


you will become sick die if they do (bite) you will.’ ” 


The leaves were also said to prevent the doctor from sitting directly on ants or 
centipedes, which if disturbed might bite him. A bite from either of these insects 
would make him swell up all over the body, and after a short illness die. Doctors 
are allergic to such bites because of the ‘kali water put into them by Baiami. 

The man noted in the story “ did not look after himself ’’ and was bitten by a 
centipede ; soon afterwards he died at Brewarrina Mission. 

A newly “ made” doctor did not at once, upon completion of his initiation, 
practise all forms of magic. As was mentioned previously, his ability to handle the 
“power” within him depended on experience and constant practice. Usually he 
would specialize in some particular department of magic, becoming well known in 
that sphere and consequently gaining a widely acknowledged reputation. He would 
however still have knowledge of and insight into all major types of magic, and would 
when necessary be able to carry them out. 


THE DEMONSTRATION OF MAGIC FOR A NON-PRACTICAL END 


Meetings were held from time to time, when doctors gave demonstrations of 
their power before an assembly of initiated men, or at certain times during the period 
immediately subsequent to a youth’s tooth-evulsion at initiation. Doctors would 
also meet together for the purpose of showing each other particular forms of magical 
phenomena and generally exchanging ideas. No practical aim was desired in holding 
such demonstrations ; the prestige that would accrue would normally have meant 


21 The informant was not sure whether the man flew across the sea to his home country, or 
after entering Baiami’s cave travelled that way ‘‘ through the sea” and “ under the ground ” 
until reaching the burrow into which he had first been pulled. No further reference was made 
to the meat he had left behind him near the hole when he began to dig. 
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little to the practitioner of magic, whose reputation for magical proficiency was 
already well known. But in the case of the performance before an assembly of 
initiated men or at an initiation, a definite religious intent was present, the magical 
demonstration itself developing into a more or less sacred rite. 

The following was a typical meeting before an assembly of men. 

A cleared space of ground was prepared away from the main camp, and encircled 
with a dirt mound, termed the ‘bu:/pa ring. A pathway, the ‘tarampol “ pad,” was 
made leading due west, and joining another cleared space encircled with a mound of 
earth ; the latter ground was called the ‘gu:ta’kirt or ‘wilkandga (‘‘ the sacred ‘ play’ 
ground ’’). At a certain time of the year (unspecified) in the late afternoon (about 
4 p.m.), the adult men and women, in company with several doctors, walked to the 
ring, where the men left the women and continued down the pad to the sacred 
ground about half a mile away. (See Figure 1.) 
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Figure 1. 


Once here, the men sat down in a circle, while the doctors went out a little way 
into the bush and took from its hiding place a ‘taramulin, the sacred name for the 
bullroarer.** Returning to the sacred ground, he began to swing it. Upon hearing 
the sound, the women at the ‘bu:lpa got under blankets, skins or branches and 
remained perfectly quiet ; the ‘taramulin was the “ voice” of Baiami.2* When the 


%2 This is also called ‘bu:pu: from the sound it makes. The informant’s English term was 
buzzer. 

3 The ‘bur of the ‘tar@mulin was likened to distant thunder, the “ real’’ voice of Baiami. 
Baiami put his thunder-voice into it in the ancestral times by “ singing ”’ it, and later passed it 
over to some “clever men.”” It was their duty always to swing the bullroarer before a sacred 
ceremony or rite, so that by hearing his “‘ voice ’’ all would know that he, Baiami was present in 
the spirit, and sanctioned the performance. A. W. Howitt (‘‘ Australian Ceremonies of 
Initiation,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Iveland, Vol. XIII, 
P. 446 et seq.) referred to the bullroarer being called mudji (term used by the Coast tribes), 
which was first made and used by Daramulun ; the noise made by it was the voice of Daramulun, 


[ Footnote continued on next page.] 
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sound of the bullroarer had died away, the women at the ‘bu:/pa began to sing, while 
some danced ; this corroboree was said to distract them while the men were “ con- 
cerned with serious and dangerous matters.”” However, this was mainly a masculine 
point of view, and evidence was available to support the theory that the women 
themselves participated in a purely feminine ceremony, organized and superintended 
by “clever women.” It was an essential feature of both the male and female 
rituals that they should function at the same time. 

The men at the sacred ground began to sing, while the doctors took up their 
positions. When the former had stopped singing, the ‘‘ clever men ”’ “ sang out ” 
their ‘bu:ru’maulwa(r) (testes-cord), and lying on their backs under a tree they sent 
up their ‘maulwa, in the same manner as does a spider, and began climbing up, 
using both hands one after the other, so that the top of the tree was reached. Nests 
formed of boughs had been made in several trees and into these they climbed. This 
referred to the Eaglehawk myth, the nest representing the “‘ camp ” of that ancestral 
bird-man. Each “ clever man ”’ then sent out his cord to the next tree “ and walked 
across through the air’’; they did this several times, “ while all the men looked on 
thinking how clever the doctors were.” 

At the conclusion of this rite, just after sundown, the bull-roarer was swung in 
order to inform the women that they had finished: the men came rushing down the 
‘tarampol “ pad,’’ just as the women completed their final dance. A ritual exchange 
of wives, called ‘ja:nbilana (translated as ‘‘ passing on from camp to camp in return 
for a favour ’’) usually brought to a climax the general feeling of social effervescence 
and excitement created by such a ceremony. 

The following example of a magical performance was witnessed by Jack King, 
during his initiation in about 1882. This ceremony, held during a novice’s period 
of seclusion prior to tooth evulsion, was called 'yalwampilana, “ the showing of what 
he (the doctor) can do.” It was held away from the main camp, and during the 
demonstrations the doctors revealed to one another, as well as to the novices and 
assemblage of fully initiated men, ‘‘ what they could do.” The demonstration 
ground was also termed gu:ta’kiri, “ the sacred play-ground,” although the ‘bu:lpa 
and ‘tarampol were not made. 

“One short fellow, Joe Dagan, a Wongaibon full-blood of fifty years of age, 
who came from Brewarrina on the upper Darling, was present in the camp at Kidjeru 


(where there was a tank ; about seventy miles north-east of Ivanhoe). There was a ° 





[ Continuation of footnote 23.] 


and it also represented the muttering of thunder. Howitt also mentioned (p.442) that Daramulun 
(i.e. the ‘tarv@mulin, the sacred name for the bullroarer) had place ef importance above Baiami. 
“* The principal headman of all is the Bia’mban (translated by Howitt as ‘ master ’) of the tribe, 
and Daramulun, the Great Spirit, is the Bia’mban over everything.”” (See also R. H. Mathews 
“* Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of New South Wales and Victoria,” Journal and 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South Wales for 1904, Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 343-345.) 
This was contrary to the view held by the present writer’s informants, who stressed that Baiami 
was pre-eminent and the ‘tar?muiin his voice. 
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big mob collected here as it was ceremonial time,?* and each late afternoon until well 
in the night corroborees were held. One evening Dagan, a ‘ clever man,’ told some 
of the Wuradjeri elders: ‘ We want them all up to this place to-night. I am going 
to show them to-night what they’ve never seen perhaps.’*® 


‘jana'giriga:| ‘naykal 'ya:ku ‘yalwa'bila:ka ‘tunayga.*® 
To that place them up there where I’ll show them all. 


“We all got to the sacred ground, and the old men made a very big fire—a 
very big fire. Dagan then said: ‘ You fellows, you sit down around that fire and 
watch it.’ 


‘wi:dzandu:kala ‘yinala tu’kalyatiga. 
Fire/watch that sit down you will see then. 


“ The big mob of men all sat round the fire staring into it. Then Dagan went 
out a bit from the fire where there was a clear space, and lay down full length at the 
top of a slight rise which sloped down towards the fire. He began to roll (‘puru:pi:- 
‘njalana) slowly down towards the fire ; he passed through the people who had made 
a space for him, and rolled into the blazing fire. Once in it, he rolled about making 
the sound ‘fi: ‘fi: ‘fi: and scattering the coals in every direction. All the people 
were staring at him in the fire. After a while he got up and walked out of the fire 
and stood alongside of the others. The European clothes he wore were unharmed, 
‘ just as if he had never been in the fire’ ; there was no doubting that he had gone 
through the fire, because all those men present (including the informant) had seen 
him in it with their own eyes. 

“Dagan then went over to the butt (‘waru:kat, the base) of a big tree standing 
nearby, and proceeded to crawl up the tree (‘ka:raninja ‘waru:kaiku, ‘he crawled 
up from the butt of that tree’); but he accomplished this in a special manner. 
While all the men were watching him, he lay down on his back near the butt of the 
tree ; he kept his arms close to the body, and stretching out his legs opened them 
fairly widely, keeping them suspended above the ground. He then sung to himself 
(so that no one could hear his words), and his ‘maulwa cord gradually came ont 
of his testes (the aperture from which it came cannot usually be seen ; the cord was 
secreted in the testes, but might have come out through the anal aperture), and went 
directly upwards ; he climbed up this, and reached the top of the tree where there 
was a nest about forty feet from the ground. While climbing he was in exactly the 
same position—head well back, body outstretched, legs apart and arms to the side— 
as when he ‘ sang out’ his cord. He climbed into the nest, and sat there, waving 
his hands to the people down below. Then he came down, in the same way that a 


2* It was during such a period, when a large group of people was collected together, that an 
nitiation took place. 


25 A literal rendering of the informant’s speech is adhered to in the case of actual conversation. 


2° As expressed by the informant in Wuradjeri. 
F 
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spider uses its thread, with his back to the ground. When he rested on the ground, 
the cord could be seen coming down and re-entering the testes. He then said to the 
people assembled there: ‘ That’s the way I do it—with the fire, with the cord.’ 


Ya:la ‘yatu:mara ‘wi:dn3z1: ‘kurana ‘maulwa'kurana. 
That is I/the way fire do it  cord/do it. 


“Dagan also, in the same way, climbed to the top of a tree, and sending his 
cord out, walked over to the next tree. He would get to one tree, and you would see 
him sitting there on top of a nest ; then he would disappear, and you would see him 
on top of another tree, and so on.” 


Such exhibitions were always held at initiation time, one of the main reasons 
for having them being that they were an additional experience for the novices 
concerned. They would impress upon the minds of the latter, when they witnessed 
the magical manifestations, the ‘‘ power ”’ and “ cleverness ’’ of some of the members 
of their society, who had a major voice in its government. In some cases, so the 
informant noted, the novices who observed such phenomena became frightened.2? 


The most popular magical experience carried out at an initiation was walking 
through the air, by aid of the ‘maulwa cord, from one tree to another, then disappearing 
and soon afterwards reappearing in another tree. The “ clever men ”’ would tell the 
novices, ‘‘ You could be sitting down there, and I’d go from that tree to this tree and 
you wouldn’t see me do it—only when I came out at that other tree.”’ 


‘yintu ‘ya:na ‘mala ‘yini-la ‘winja ‘yi:tfala ‘mala 
You wouldn’t see me _ sitting down when you’d be; would go I 
ku'kucn ‘mala ‘yatu ‘mala "janana ‘ya:kawola ku'kulku * 
from this tree me be going me walking over that way to that tree 
‘woyar ‘mala 'ti:ntu'jana ‘ya:na. 


you wouldn’t me going along see. 


Old “‘ Cranky” Jimmy, who was a powerful doctor, performed magic at the 
initiation of Jack King. During the corroboree at the “ making of the young men,” 
he was standing near the novices when suddenly he disappeared. All the people 
present looked around for him ; then they saw him standing with his back to them 
about one hundred and fifty yards away, turning from time to time to look at them. 
“He was doing this to show them all that he was ‘ clever.’ ”’ 


Another old doctor, during one of the initiation corroborees, ran towards the 
butt of a large mallee tree ; as he hit the latter it went over, bang! He then called 
out, ‘“ You watch me hit that tree and it will open up there.’”’ He ran at another 


27 The informant stressed that before tribal disintegration, the novices would naturally have 
felt some timidity at viewing these extraordinary performances, but this was never crystallized 
into the fear which some young men were said to feel during the period when their whole culture 
was in direct contact with Missions. On that account, and to escape the authority of the elders 
and the laws of their tribe, some youths ‘‘ would go to a Mission to avoid all this.” 
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tree and got into its butt, “ just disappearing, like a stone sinks in muddy water.” 
Jack King was watching this tree, particularly a cleared place on the tree from which 
bark had been removed. As he looked he saw the two feet of the “ clever man ”’ 
appearing from that place ; they then moved up and down “ waving good-bye to all 
the people gathered about.” 

Another interesting example of magic being performed for the edification of a 
number of people, but without any definite practical aim, occurred at a camp near 
“* Conoble.’’28 

“While we were sitting down in his shelter one hot summer’s afternoon, Old 
Duncan, a Wongaibon full-blood (who died at the age of about ninety years in 1903) 
saw us all looking over at the cleared ground near the camp, where a whirlwind was 
travelling. He said: 


“'minja ‘wantu 'ya:na ? 

What you looking at?’ 

“They answered : 

‘ “paki:nba ‘yeyina 'ya:na. 
That whirlwind we are looking at.’ 


“ The old fellow got up and came out of his shelter, and walking over to a group 
of people said, ‘ I’ll bet you I’ll fetch that whirlwind up here, and I'll stop him here.’ 


‘tidzunt ‘mala:ka, 'yini:la ‘wart:muluk. 
Make come up that, I’ll there stop him. 


“ Then he sat down and began to sing in such a way that the words he chanted 
were only a murmur. In this way he brought the whirlwind right into the camp 
and close up to the group of people ; then he stopped it, and we could all see the big 
pillar of the whirlwind spinning round and round in the same place. The people 
grew frightened and sang out to Old Duncan, ‘ ‘janaki:ri-let go ‘yi-him.’®® Several 
times they called out, because they believed the whirlwind would come right into the 
mob. Then, letting it go, Duncan said: 


‘ "woyat ‘du:kal ‘janka:la ‘mara. 
Can’t do it you people like that.’ 


“‘ The people walked over to where it had been, and saw the deep round groove, 
with sand piled in the centre, that the whirlwind had made. Duncan went back to 
his shelter.” 

Various forms of psychic exercise might also be included under this heading ; 
such manifestations are not properly magical. In them, the “ clever man ” did not 


28 Probably mis-pronunciation of Condobolin; it is doubtful whether the Canobolas is 
referred to. 


2® The word “‘ him ”’ was used in reference to the ‘paki, which was said to be a sorcerer whose 
spirit-form was travelling in the middle of the whirlwind. 
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use instrument, action or incantation, but relied solely upon his own sensitively 
atuned personality. The following example aptly demonstrates the use of psychic 
power for a secular, but non-practical use. 


““ Waiku Tommy and I were on our way to Hillston on the Lachlan, when we 
came in the following way on a native camp. In this camp was Cranky Jimmy, an 
old doctor. On that morning when we were approaching the camp, the old man got 
up from where he was having breakfast, and walked a little distance away from the 
main huts to the ‘ men’s quarters.’ There he lay down facing the east, that is the 
direction in which we were coming, while other men were sitting around talking. 
When we were about a mile away, Jimmy ‘ woke up ’*! and jumping up he called out, 
“'u: ‘wa: !’ The other people around him asked, ‘ What’s up with you—you must 
be going mad!’ ‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘I’m going mad the right way.’ (He was 
“ arguing ’ with these other fellows.**) He continued, ‘I can see things which you 
can’t.’ Then after a pause he said, ‘ There are two fellows coming along there,’ 
pointing towards the east, ‘ and their names are Waiku and Jack King.’ But the 
others didn’t believe him; ‘How do you know? .. . there are thick scrub and 
hillocks towards the east—how can you see anybody, even their camp smoke ?’ 
But old Jimmy only smiled, and answered, ‘ Over there towards the eastern scrub, 
there is a little opening; all of you watch that place, and you will see those two 
coming out.’ They all watched the opening in the scrub, and about an hour after- 
wards we came through the clearing. All of those people looked at Jimmy and knew 
that he was ‘clever.’ He said, ‘I can see what you people can’t see; you can’t 
see if someone was coming to kill you, but I can see them.’”’ Jack, who was about 
thirty years of age at the time, had not seen Jimmy* since he was a lad of ten years. 


THE 'D3I:RGUTI 


This ceremony was widely distributed throughout the Wuradjeri, Wongaibon, 
Ngiamba, Kominroi, and Maraura*‘ tribal territories and was last carried out when 
Jack King was a child in about 1872 at a camp (near Nine Mile Well) nine miles from 


% Termed ‘yurapi:l, or ‘‘ Baiami’s place’; this part of the camp was allotted to the 
initiated men, and it was here that secret matters were discussed. Women were not normally 
allowed to enter. 

$1 T.e. from the trance in which, wherever he focussed his mind, he would have a cleat per- 
spective of all occurrences, confined of course to the dictated desire of his mind, and within a 
specific area. 


32 Actually he was parrying words with the others, not arguing in the usual sense of the term. 


; 

38 At that time, Cranky Jimmy, who died not long after this incident, was said to be “ close 

on two hundred years of age,”’ and very “ clever.” He came from the country around jerebenderi 
Station near Euabalong, and was a Wuradjeri. 


84 Noted by R. W. Holden, ‘‘ The ‘ Maroura’ Tribe, Lower Darling,” in G. Taplin’s The 
Folklore, Manners, Customs, and Languages of the South Australian Aborigines, Adelaide, 1879, 
p. 26, note D (last paragraph). 
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Conoble Station. Its observance was magico-religious, and during the corroboree 
quartz crystals, which had been projected into the participants, were removed by the 
“ clever men ”’ attendants. Two bark figures of spirits in human form were exhibited 
during the rite.*5 

'D3i:rguti (or 'D3i-:rlguti) means “ pertaining to the spirit.” The ‘d3i:r, spirit, 
came into being some time after the ‘warayun had left a dead man’s body and there- 
after lived a more or less independent existence. It was to some extent malignant, 
in contrast to the harmless ‘warayun, which under the direct influence of a 'd3t:r 
became a 'd3i:r and could no longer be termed a ‘warayun. Only ‘walamira could see 
the ‘d3zi:r, which it was believed played some subsidiary part in the initiation of 
“clever men.’’36 


The ceremony was in the ma’ratal times instituted by a ‘walamira, who had been 
shown the ritual and associate songs by ‘d3i:r with whom he had lived, when in 
spirit-form, for some time. At certain intervals, perhaps once in a decade, a similar 
experience would be undergone by a doctor. Just prior to the last 'D3i:rguti which 
was held in central New South Wales, when the informant was a child, the following 
incident occurred. Jack King was playing with some other older boys a little 
distance from the camp, near Nine Mile Well. At sundown they began to return, 
and as they were walking back they noticed that Jack Devine (called Mula Jack) 
was missing. Jack was the son ofa“ clever man,” who had the goana as his assistant- 
totem, and who was training his son to carry on his profession ; the latter had already 
had his father’s assistant-totem sung into him. When the children returned to the 
camp, they told Jack Devine’s father that his son was lost. The old man asked 
where they had been playing, and the children guided him to the place. They all 
“hunted around ” for a while, but could see no track of the lost boy. At last the 
old man said, ‘‘ You fellows better go home, I might come on his track.”” When the 
children had gone, the doctor lay down and sent his assistant-totem out to find the 
boy’s track. It found the track and saw that the boy had been taken by ‘d3i:r 
to Nine Mile Well (about a quarter of a mile from the native camp). Only the 
assistant-totem of the doctor could have found his track, as the 'd3i:r made the boy’s 


25 The presence of such figures led Holden (op. cit., p. 26) to remark: ‘‘ No doubt their 
‘ corrobbery ’ was at one time a mode of worship. I have seen many indications of this during 
some corroberies ; for instance, cutting out an image of a man out of a sheet of bark, and erecting 
it and dancing around it, and in various other ways.” 


86 The presence of ‘d3i:r7 was however not noticed in the Wuradjeri initiation of a native- 
doctor, Baiami being the only spiritual being present. Cameron (op. cit., p. 360) when noting 
that a man was initiated by spirits of the dead (the ‘d3i:r being derived from the ‘warayun, 
the spirit of a dead person) probably records a purely 'W2yatbon feature of the ritual, or an 
alien influence. See his mention of a Ta-ta-thi (culturally affiliated with the ‘I ft-tfi, ‘Mufi’mufi 
and ’Wafi’w2fi tribes) initiation (p. 360). 
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tracks invisible to ordinary people.*? It came to the well and walked around, he 
could see the footprints of ‘dzi:r coming towards and going away from the well 
and knew that a mob of ‘d3i:r were living there. The well was very deep, but because 
these spirits were clever they had made their camp in a large hole which had been 
excavated out of the wall of the shaft. The old man’s spirit assistant went down into 
the well and entered the aperture of the excavation. Here he saw his son sitting 
down before a fire, surrounded by a number of male ‘d3i:7 ; they were holding their 
corroboree, the ‘d3i:rguti. Both the son and the assistant-totem of the father were 
listening to and learning the songs which the ‘d3i:7 sung, as well as watching the ritual 
movements and dance-steps. The father’s ‘jarawai’jawa then came behind his son’s 
‘jarawai'jawa** and grabbing hold of him carried him back to the old man. The two 
then returned to the camp. The next night all the people could hear the old man 
singing a new ‘d3t:rguti song.*® 


The text referring to the above is as follows: 


‘wokai'mini® 'jana'punini:la ‘yanalaul ‘wt: pint. 
He was lost they went back he was missing stopped back.* 
‘d3zi:rlputi:la ‘ka:nji:'lana ‘welku, ‘kuru:kt:'lana. 


The spirits came to him and took him away to a well, then they put him down 


37 The identification of a ‘walé@mira with his ‘jarawat’j@wa (assistant-totem) was so complete, 
that in telling this story it was said that the ‘wal?mira himself tracked the 'd3i:7 and came to the 
well ; the fact that the assistant totem did all this, while the ‘wal?mira lay in a ritual trance, was 
not noted until a question referring to this was asked of the informant. 


38 This is the first time in the narration that the son’s assistant totem is mentioned. It 
would appear that only the ‘jarawai’j¢wa had entered the well, leaving the boy’s body in an 
unspecified place. When the boy’s spirit totem was brought back to its father no mention was 
made of finding the boy. Identifying as they did the spirit totem with the material human being, 
the informant considered it sufficient to note merely that “ the boy was brought back to his father 
by the latter’s ‘jarawai’j2wa. Upon the return of his assistant-totem and its entrance into his 
body, the man woke up and returned to the camp with his son.” It was possible for a youth, 
who was being trained by his father, to become a doctor, “ to travel about in his spirit form in 
the same way as his father.” 


3° R. H. Mathews (Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South Wales, Vol. 
XXXVIII, p. 364) mentioned a similar interesting occurrence concerning the Wawi and Song 
Makers. A confusion in the minds of present informants may exist between the wawi and 'd3i:7 ; 
these may possibly be identical. The former was said to be a serpent-like creature who lived in 
deep waterholes and burrowed into the bank where he made his den ; the waterhole in which he 
lived was situated at the end of the rainbow. In other aspects, for example when the ‘wal@mira 
obtained the song from the wawi, it is identical with the recent version. 


© Also ‘wonka:rini. 


*! The use of the word ’wi:pini infers that the boy was not actually lost, but willingly stopped 
back in order that he might be shown the 'd3i:7 corroboree. An informant suggested that such 
an experience might possibly have been part of the vouth’s tuition prior to his initiation as a 
native doctor. 
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ka:'ranti:‘lana ‘papaygu'luku, 'ya:n'ni:lana ‘wi:yina'lana 
into it. Looking for him father/his,“* he found him sitting down 


‘d3t-rapoyka "kuti =‘ mu:kini ‘wokana:ra 

with the spirits/singing he was watching when they were “ corroboreeing ”’ 
‘mami:lana ‘papaygu'luku ‘kuti ‘woka'malpana:nt 

he grabbed him father /his that song singing/when he returned 
‘d3t-rguts 


of the spirit. 


After the old man had sung his song he said: “ We will be able to show you a 
corroboree now.”” That same night he and his son went out with some men, and 
showed them the corroboree. Late next afternoon* a piece of ground was cleared 
for the corroboree, and the men who had gone out the previous evening painted 
themselves all white (‘payapa or ‘mana), both on the body and face ; horizontal 
bands of red (‘ki:raparat), green (‘ki:tfin) and yellow (‘guna’guna)** ochres were 
painted parallel to one another upon the forehead, chest, back and legs. The other 
inmates of the camp were summoned to the ceremonial ground and took their 
positions. (See Figure 2.) The audience, and the women with drum-pads, were 
arranged across the ground, while directly before them was placed a skin rug or 
blanket ; upon each side was stationed a doctor, with another in the centre (in this 
case the father of Jack Devine). The dancers (among whom were some “ clever 
men ’’) were arranged in a row, at each side of which was a man holding a ‘d3i:r. 
These ‘d3i:r resemble human beings, and were cut and shaped from box-tree bark by 
doctors ; they were about three feet in length, and were painted like the participants 
in the corroboree with horizontal bands of red, green and yellow ochres on a white 
background of pipeclay. (See Figure 3.) The men who held the bark ‘d3i:r kept 
them above their heads, the 'd3i:rs’ feet resting upon their shoulders. The dancers 
held in their hands brush, which they moved rhythmically first to one side then to 
the other, having their arms outstretched and both hands an equal distance apart. 
The dancing was of the type termed ‘d3i:rguti'wokana'jai (of the spirits/dancing/ 
this way), and was similar to that carried out by the ‘d3i:r during their corroboree 
in the well; the legs were opened and the knees bent. As the dancers moved their 
arms from side to side, they slightly bent their knees. As the men danced, the 
women, sitting in a row before the audience, were beating their drum-pads.*5 Only 


42 Note that no specific reference was made to the ‘jarawai’j?wa, as its presence was taken 
for granted. 


43 The corroboree itself was usually held at night or in the early morning. 


44 The colour yellow was termed ‘guna’guna because of its resemblance to the colour of excreta 
(‘guna). 


45 Made by rolling up an opossum skin in such a way as to form a pad which was sewn securely 
with sinew. This was rested between the thighs, or held upon the thigh, and beaten rhythmically 
with the open hand to suit the song; the beating was termed ’puma-it. 
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the old doctor (Jack Devine’s father) sang the song he (i.e. his assistant-totem) had 
heard from the ‘d3i:r. The words*® were as follows : 


‘burtil'buril ‘komant 1: ‘tu:want 'minja’yanet'wonani = 'tu:wani ‘buril'buril 
(a) broke (d) fell that which is broken fell (a) 
‘minja'yanei'wonant ‘komani ‘tu:wani. 
that which is broken broke fell. 


Note.—(a) ‘‘ Very big magic.’’ This was a word used in magic to denote the power 
of the ‘d3i-r. 


(b) This referred to smoke or fog which eventually cleared (or ‘“‘ broke ”’). 

The dancers moved forward towards the audience, swaying their arms from side 
to side. The two doctors, who were sitting on either side of the audience and the 
women, kept a keen watch on the dancers. Should one fall behind with his rhythmic 
swaying, or lag a little, he would be “‘ pinned down ”’ (‘warana) ; it was for this that 
the “‘ clever men’’ watched. As soon as this occurred one doctor would run up to 
the paralysed dancer and put his boomerang point downwards a little into the ground 
beside the man’s foot. The belief was that when the dancer fell out of time in his 
dancing, a quartz crystal would magically fly from either of the bark ‘d3i:r, projected 
by one of the two spirits residing in the effigies for the period of the ceremony. 
Hitting him, it would enter the lower region of his leg or his foot, and since it was sent 
magically by a ‘d31:r, no mark of its entrance was visible. The doctor slightly 
moved the boomerang, loosening the earth round its point ; as he did this, the crystal 
was loosened in the man’s leg and transferred itself into the end of the boomerang.*? 
As soon as this occurred the man, released from the magic of the crystal, could move 
his feet and legs. The crystal which was in the end of the boomerang would then be 
abstracted from it by the doctor’s fingers moving deliberately up the weapon, from 
the point which had been in the earth. As his fingers left the boomerang the quartz 
crystal was removed and appeared in the hand of the doctor ; he would look at it, 
turning it over in his hand.** While he removed the crystal, the dancing and the 
singing continued. A variation of the above method of crystal removing took place 
at times in the following manner. Instead of using the boomerang, the doctor would 


46 Only a portion of the song here recorded was remembered ; its significance was unknown 
to the informants, who said that only a doctor (none now are left) could have given a 
full explanation. 


47 The crystal travelled through the sole of the man’s foot, under the ground to the point of 
the boomerang buried in the earth; the slight movement of the boomerang had loosened the 
crystal in the man’s foot and caused it to travel to the sole. 


48 A ‘wal?mira could have told to which 'd31:r the crystal belonged, and also the personal 
name borne by the ‘d5ter prior to its transformation, at the death of a particular person, from the 
state of ‘warayun. Only a ‘d3i:r whose original ‘warayun was possessed by a ‘wal?mira 
could project crystals and maintain its profession as a “ clever man”’ in the spirit society. 
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, 


“ knock the glass*® out of the man’s leg’’ witha branch. The crystal would fall upon 
the ground, to be picked up by the doctor on the end of his boomerang and transferred 
to the skin rug or blanket.®° 


At the conclusion of the dancing, the “‘ clever man ’’ would show the crystal to 
the others. ‘‘ There might have been a sorcerer present who wanted to catch the 
man who had been hit with the crystal; to find whether or not he was responsible, 
all the people would look at the crystal. Each ‘ clever man,’ having examined it, 
said: ‘’woyai/not ‘yati/mine.’ So they decided that it belonged to the ‘d3i:r.” 
The crystal was then placed upon the blanket ; sometimes two would be removed 
from the one man. The corroboree would continue until a number of crystals had 
been removed from different men and youths who were dancing. (The informant, 
who as a boy participated in the ‘d3i:rguti, ‘‘ got pinned down with the crystal.’’) 


When a certain number of crystals had been collected on the blanket, the 
dancing would stop and the audience and most of the participants would return to 
the main camp. The doctor would either burn or hide the bark ‘d3i:r, and taking 
the bundle of crystals to a deserted place where there was a big tree, would “ sing ”’ 
them into the latter in order to get rid of them. 


The following text refers to the final portion of the above : 


‘wokani:'lanaykal ‘yana:la 'kuts ‘dzi:rguti ‘matt 

When he got home he sang that song of the spirits. All the people 
‘woka:tintunmant ‘matt ‘malmampi ‘dzi:r ‘wokana:ra 
“ corroboreed ” together people the shock of the spirit when they were singing 
‘wi:rinun ‘janant ‘kali:an'mani:la 
the “clever man’’ went over and he was “ doctoring ’’(a) them 
wa'rant:la ‘yalat ‘kuru.’k:la 


those who had “ stopped ”’(b) these crystals then he got them out 
"kuku-rt. 
and put them away in a tree.(c) 


Note.—(a) I.e. removing the crystals. 
(b) I.e. the men who had been hit by the crystals. 


(c) Once they have been sung into a tree they may not be removed, or at any 
time used again. 


4° Quartz-crystal, termed by informants “ glass.”” In the early days, with the introduction 
of European glass, fragments of the latter were treasured by “ clever men.’”’ They were however 
discarded later, when it was discovered that such glass fragments were valueless and were in no 
way related to the genuine stone. 


5° In this case it was stated that because of the “‘ power ”’ in the crystal it was unsafe for the 
“* clever man ”’ to pick it up in his bare hands ; this was in contrast to the second example, related 
by another informant, when the “ clever man ”’ picked the crystal up in his bare hands. It was 
understood however that in that case the doctor had probably prepared his hands by “ singing,” 
and had in that way made it possible for them to withstand the ‘‘ power ”’ of the crystal. 
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FoRMS OF CURATIVE MAGIC 


As my informants were not fully aware of all the various forms of Wuradjeri 
curative magic practised by the doctors, only a few are noted here. 

Usually the doctor, when called in to treat a patient, would first diagnose the 
illness and then proceed to carry out a more or less conventional treatment, according 
to the complaint. For minor illnesses he would employ the following: massage ; 
ligatures ; bleeding from the afflicted part of the body ; sucking (by placing the lips 
directly upon the part of the body concerned and sucking, or by the use of a 
hair-cord—in this way all the “ badness,” blood, and matter were removed) ; giving 
blood to weak people to drink ; fomentations of mud,®! or of herbs, specially pre- 
pared, and applied with bark or skin ; chewing of particular herbs®? ; and steaming 
in a prepared hole—the patient being partially covered with skins. All of these 
methods, except the use of the hair-cord in drawing blood, however, were not 
connected with any form of curative magic. The psychological value of most of the 
treatments effected by magic is too well known to receive further discussion here. 
The method of curing with the aid of a hair-cord, either of human hair or of opossum 
fur twine specially treated and previously made potent by being ‘‘ sung ’’ over, was 
practised extensively throughout the Wuradjeri, Wongaibon, Ngiamba and Pakindji 
territories as well as along the upper and lower Murray. The native-doctor (also 
termed ‘walamira, embracing in this profession the practice of other forms of magic 
and sorcery) tied the cord around the part of the body subjected to the illness, 
tightening it by means of a slip-knot. Holding one end of the cord, the native-doctor 
sat before the patient ; a wooden bowl was placed near him and he ran his lips along 
the cord, from the slip-knot to the end which he held, sucking. He would then spit 
into the bowl the blood removed through the agency of the cord. The blood was 
said to contain the “ poison ” or magic, which had entered his system either through a 
normal complaint or by sorcery. The blood and the bowl were afterwards destroyed 
in the fire ; if buried or thrown away they were liable to be picked up by a sorcerer 
who could, by using a little of the blood, bring about a recurrence of the illness.** 


51 Some of these herbs and other plants, although divorced from the indigenous method of 
treatment, are still used at Menindee to-day ; the traditional knowledge of their medicinal value 
has not been lost. Those most commonly used are the ‘‘ emu” bush (’tik-ku) and the ‘wilga 
bark of the native willow ; these are cut into small pieces and are allowed to boil for some time 
in water. The ‘wilga produces a black liquid which is applied, either when still hot or when cold, 
to the afflicted part of the patient’s body ; it is particularly good for boils and various swellings. 
It might also be drunk in small portions in the case of colds on the chest, or sore throats; the 
patient feels the liquid stinging internally. 


52 A. L. P. Cameron (op. cit., p. 362) noted that (apparently among the Wongaibon) ugly 
wounds received in fighting were cured by an application of clay, put on in sufficient thickness 
entirely to exclude the air. 


53 A. L. P. Cameron (op. cit., p. 361) mcntioned that the native doctor when carrying out the 
above treatment had a string made from opossum fur, which he fastened round his patient and, 


[ Footnote continued on next page.] 
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The method of treatment by sucking, termed ‘tu-:tara or ‘tuti, was practised with or 
without the aid of the hair-cord ; in such cases all the badness (’mula) was sucked 
away. 

“ Singing ”’ of the afflicted part of a patient’s body was commonly carried out 
by most reputable doctors, and was considered to be the most successful form of 
treatment. The songs were nearly always hummed,*‘ or muttered inaudibly, to the 
accompaniment of some action on the part of the doctor, so that no unauthorized or 
lay person should learn the songs and use them for his own purposes. The potency 
of the magic, together with its curative qualities, was resident in the song, and could 
only be released by the native-doctor who himself possessed the ‘‘ power ”’ (derived 
from Baiami) to ignite that associate power within the words and rhythm of the 
song.55 Different songs were available for a variety of complaints and illnesses of 
natural growth and magical origin. Treatment carried out by “ singing ’’5* and 
other actions was generally termed ‘kali:enman, “‘ getting rid of.”” One informant 
had as a youth run a stick into his foot ; his father summoned a doctor, who sitting 
near the patient and singing the while passed his right hand over the entrance of the 
wound. The stick came out gradually, and was held up by the doctor at the con- 
clusion of the song ; the wound rapidly healed and the boy no longer limped. Open 
wounds were ‘“‘ sung ”’ so that they magically closed (or healed) without leaving any 
scar ; massage and rubbing were also accompanied by singing. At a difficult child- 
birth, when the mother was unable to deliver the infant, a doctor (either male or 
female) would be called in. He would examine the woman and, if necessary, “‘ turn 


54 The humming of a song was described by an informant as “ singing the song inside you ; 
the hum gets rid of the power in the song,”’ so that it is focussed upon the patient. 


55 Because of this it seems unnecessary for the native-doctor to have taken so much trouble 
in making his magical songs inaudible during the period he was treating the patient. However 
informants stressed that this precaution was advisable, as many curative songs were handed down 
from father to son and would be said to be the “‘ property ”’ of a family. The possession of these 
by unauthorized persons would detract from their magical power. Informants did not themselves 
know any curative songs. 


56 When in this case spoken of by informants, the singing was termed ‘“‘ humming.” 





[Continuation of footnote 53.] 


holding one end, sat about five or six paces away. ‘‘ The doctor had a vessel containing water 
by his side, and at short intervals would take a mouthful and keep it in his mouth, while at the 
same time he rubbed that part of the string which he held in his hands rapidly across his gums, 
till blood came and mingled with the water in his mouth, which every now and then he spat out. 
I asked the sick man how this operation could possibly effect a cure, and he told me that the blood 
did not come from the doctor’s gums as I had innocently supposed, but that it came from his 
(the patient’s) body, and passed along the string into the doctor’s mouth.”’ It would have been 
possible for the doctor to have cut his gums with the cord if it had not been annointed with red- 
ochre and putrefying human caul fat ; however if it had been treated with the latter, which it 
was said was often the case, it would be exceedingly dangerous for the doctor to do this. 
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the child over ’’’ when still unborn, so that it would be delivered head first. The 
“turning over”’ would be accompanied by humming; on completing his work, 
he would turn his back on the woman and standing a little away would hum until 


delivery had taken place ; the singing facilitated the birth, ensuring also safety for 
both the mother and the child. 


Emu meat was tabu to all youths and men who had not undergone a special rite, 
which took place some time after the normal initiation into manhood ; this rite was 
more or less associated with the latter, and involved an extended period when the 
novice had sexual intercourse with one woman; the semen resulting from their 
“ coitus interruptus ” was kept in a wooden bowl, which was subsequently drunk by 
other men. As has been mentioned previously, the emu was under the direct 
protection of Baiami,®5” and was further associated with two “ debil-debils ”’ called 
‘Tjuri'malan and ‘Kuri'kuta (also ‘Kuri:guda and 'Guri'guda), who communed with 
and could be seen generally by the “clever men”’ (although sometimes by lay 
members of the tribe). Should one of these youths or men eat of emu meat, super- 
natural punishment was sure to follow, and the transgressor would become very ill. 
However it was possible to cure such an illness, and immediately a doctor would be 
summoned. He would in the first place enquire of the patient whether he had 
partaken of the tabooed meat ; on receiving an affirmative answer, the native doctor 
would proceed with his treatment. It was said that together with the emu meat, 
feathers and nails had entered the eater, and it was really the latter which were 
causing the illness. The doctor took from his bag of skin a bunch or pad of emu 
feathers which had been taken from around that bird’s anus; this was termed 
‘ninberan and had a particularly obnoxious smell. He took hold of his patient and 
held the ‘yimbaran to the latter’s nostrils. The man fainted, but the strong smell 
“ran through his body ”’ and forced out the emu feathers and nails, which the doctor 
took from the patient’s anus, and held up before the reviving man and members of 
his family who were present. Should the illness be in the first place neglected, 
in the hope that the patient would improve without the help of a doctor, he would 
become seriously ill. It would then be necessary to hold a rite which would extend 
for at least one night. A large fire would be built outside the sick man’s hut ; one 
or two doctors would sit near him and sing, alternately administering the ‘yinbaran. 
The singing and the “ doctoring ”’ would be continued until at last through the help 
of the ‘yinbaran, the heat of the fire, and the ‘‘ power ” of the songs, the cause of the 
sickness would be driven out. 


Upon a man’s having eaten his first meal of carpet-snake a supernatural reaction 
occurred : sores appeared extensively over the body. A doctor was called in and 


57 A. W. Howitt (‘‘ Australian Ceremonies of Initiation,’ Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. XIII, p. 456, footnote 1) noted that the Wiraijuri 
(Wuradjeri) called ‘‘ the emu ‘ the food of Baiamai,’ and hence it was strictly forbidden to the 
novices.” See also p. 452, footnote 2. He further mentioned (p. 456) that the emu was called 
Ngalalbal, the wife of Daramulun. 
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applied a paste of prepared burnt gypsum completely over the patient’s body ; the 
gypsum was first ‘‘ mashed up” and mixed with a little water, and appeared like 
thick paint. This treatment prevented the appearance of more sores, and caused 
those which had already appeared to heal rapidly. The applying of the “ paint ” 
was also accompanied by singing. 


If a person were bitten out in the scrub by a venomous snake, he would 
immediately apply a ligature to the portion of the body concerned, to stop the flow of 
poison. On returning to the camp a native doctor would be summoned ; the latter 
would cut around the bitten part, removing a portion of the flesh, and applying his 
lips to the wound, would suck out the “ badness.’”’ He would draw out snakes’ 
excreta, scales and bones, displaying these to the patient as he removed them from 
his mouth. 


In other cases a doctor would “ sing ”’ out of a sick man some object which had 
been causing the illness, chiefly leaves and beetles. The former came out in dozens, 
flying out from the afflicted part of the body into the hand of the doctor, who placed 
each one alongside him until he had a heap ; when no more would come out with the 
magical song, the doctor told his patient that he would soon be quite well. Beetles, 
of the “‘ slater-bug ”’ (wood-louse) species, were removed from a sick man ; the doctor 
would carefully rub his hand over the sore part, usually in this case an arm or leg 
and then gripping the flesh would draw out the insect. 


A patient could not summon a doctor who did not stand to him in the relationship 
of ‘ka:ri:ka, or “ brother-in-law” (reciprocal ‘yanukait or ‘ka:ri:ka). This would 
normally have included one’s wife’s mother’s mother’s brother, wife’s mother’s sister’s 
son, wife’s brother, wife’s father’s father’s brother, wife’s father’s father, wife’s 
father’s brother’s son, mother’s father, mother’s mother’s sister’s husband, mother’s 
brother’s son, daughter’s son, mother’s father’s brother, sister’s husband, sister’s 
son’s son, brother’s daughter’s son, father’s brother’s daughter’s husband, father’s 
father’s sister’s husband, father’s sister’s son, mother’s sister’s husband, mother’s 
sister’s son’s son, mother’s father’s sister’s son and father’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter’s husband.5* Obviously all of these people would not be available ; only a 


58 The Wuradjeri social organization includes the four-section system and matrilineal 
moieties. The last four types of brother-in-law belong to Ego’s (the patient’s) children’s and 
father’s section. In many tribes a man could not find a brother-in-law, and therefore a possible 
wife, in such a section, for it would imply marriage outside of one’s proper generation levels. 
This was not the case with the Wuradjeri, however, where the matrilineal totemic clan organization 
was fundamental in marriage arrangements. Each exogamous “ totemic clan was divided 
between the two sections of its moiety, and the particular section of a clan into which a man 
married depended on the section of the clan to which he himself belonged.” Therefore “ a 
man of Section A of a certain clan might have to marry a woman of Section D, and not of Section B 
of the clan into which he wished to marry,” and Section D is normally related to Section A as 
child to father. (Vide A. P. Elkin, “‘ Studies in Australian Totemism,”’ Oceania Monograph 
No. 2, p. 112.) 


[ Footnote continued on next page.] 
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few would have become doctors. Those who had done so and belonged to an adult’s 
grandparents’ generation might possibly be deceased, while those belonging to the 
generation of one’s son and son’s son would not yet be fully qualified. Usually one’s 
doctors were drawn from one’s own or father’s generation, and more rarely, particu- 
larly in the case of comparatively young men, from one’s grandparents’ generation. 
The ‘ka-ri:ka relationship allowed free social intercourse®® between the pair concerned, 
whether male or female, and was often in ordinary conversation termed the “ joking ” 
or ‘kit{t'palana relationship, one ‘ka:ri:ka calling another by that appellation. Such 
a position, in which a doctor stood to his patient in the relationship of ‘ka:ri:ka, and 
a certain amount of intimacy existed between them, was ideal for creating in the 
sick man a complete confidence and faith in the doctor’s ability to bring about his 
rapid recovery. 

Payment to a doctor for his services usually took place some little time after 
the cure had been effected ; in some cases, when the doctor was a close relative of the 
patient, no payment except perhaps a courtesy gift of food would be made. When 
the patient was a “ long way relative,” a stranger, or a person not very well liked, or 
when the doctor himself particularly desired some article or food which he was 
unable to procure, a request for payment was intimated and expected; it would 
consist mainly of either food or a material object, such as some weapon or domestic 
implement, a skin rug, a string bag, a hunting net, or a hank of fibre. 


= 
MaGIc IN ORDER TO EVADE ENEMIES 


One example of this form of magic was described by the informants. The 
incident occurred some years before the birth of Jack King, and was related to the 
latter by “ King ’’ Dick, whose father was one of the two doctors mentioned in the 
following story. 

“There were two old ‘ clever men,’ one of the Ipai section (i.e. ‘ King’ Dick’s 
father) and the other of the Mari section. In those days people would go out on 
avenging expeditions. 

“One day, the whole camp, including the two old men, was out hunting carpet- 
snake and goana ; during the afternoon they made camp and began to cook the meat 
in holes in the ground covered with ashes—some people were eating their meat, 
others were waiting for theirs to be well cooked. The two old men were waiting by 


5® Sexual intercourse was also implied when Ego, a male, called a female relative ‘ma:ma, 
and she in return called him ’hka-:ri:ka. 





[ Continuation of footnote 58.] 


Mr. Berndt also reported that the patient’s brother-in-law might be a wife’s father’s sister’s 
son, a member of his own section and moiety. This may reflect an irregularity, but marriage 
with a person of one’s own section was an allowed alternate marriage in the “‘ neighbouring ”’ 
tribes, the Weilwan and Kamilaroi, provided that totemic and kinship rules and those of local 
exogamy were observed. (Loc. cit., p. 113. Also A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Notes on the Aborigines of the 
Walgett District,’’ Mankind, Vol. 3, No. 7, April, 1945, pp. 208-209.—A. P. ELKIN. 
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their oven ; one was lying down thinking, the other standing up. All of a sudden 
the former, the Ipai, jumped up and called out to the other people: ‘ There is a 
mob coming to kill us ; you’d better all get together and get away,’ and he pointed in 
the direction from which the mob would come. It was about sundown that day, 
when all the women started to walk away from the camp, carrying their children or 
leading them by the hand ; the men followed, each fully armed with spears, thrower 
and club. They were to walk about ten miles that night. The two old men were 
the last to join the departing group ; they walked through the camp to make sure 


6° Various weapons were “‘ loaded’ by ‘wal@mira (doctors) with magical power; this was 
termed ‘jainbun (lit. ‘‘ loaded with power’’). The ‘bundi (pointed bulbous-topped club: an 
example is shown in the booklet by F. D. McCarthy, Australian Aboriginal Decorative Art, Sydney, 
1938, p. 23, fig. 8, second from right of photo), the ‘kwit/aru (flattened tapering-sided club), 
the ‘w9ka-:ra (flattened ‘‘ adze-shaped ” headed, or Li/ Lil, club: op. cit., p. 22, fig. 6), and the 
‘bir? (common hunting club, rarely used in fighting: op. cit., p. 17, fig. 1—one with the tapering 
top); the ‘fi:i:ril (reed-shafted, wooden pointed spear), and ‘mura (plain wooden spear) ; the 
‘wIm-m4y (spear-thrower), as well as the ‘balka (boomerang: op. cit., p. 22, fig. 5) and the ‘ma:ka 
(wooden heavy shield: op. cit., p. 19, fig. 3, left and right) were all ‘‘ loaded”; when once 
“‘ loaded ”’ the weapon was termed ‘jainbun and not called by its classificatory name. The ’bundi 
was “loaded” in the following manner. The doctor bit the tapering end, gripping it 
with his teeth; then extravasating the sacred water within him by “ humming” he 
allowed some of it to flow into the club. The latter might also have been “ loaded” 
with a quartz-crystal which the doctor would “hum” up from his store within his chest, 
and applying his lips to the ‘bundi would project into the weapon. One hit from such 
a magically treated club—or just the gentle placing of it upon a victim’s neck—would be sufficient 
to cause unconsciousness ; “‘ it was not the club that did the work—it was only the agent—it was 
the magic, the crystal or the water.”” The other weapons were “ loaded ”’ in a similar manner. 
During a fight, the ‘balka were “‘ loaded” one by one by the doctor, who handed them 
to the warriors. When the boomerang was flying, the man at whom it was thrown could 
tell that it was magically treated by the manner in which it travelled ; he would be unable 
to evade it, either by dodging or by shield-blocking, and upon being hit would find that part of 
his body which had been struck was completely paralysed. Magically treated, the ‘kwitfaru, 
‘bi:v? and ‘w2ka:ra were used in a similar manner to, and would have the same effect as, the ‘bundi. 
A touch or scratch from ‘f1:1:ril and ‘mura would have rendered the injured party comparatively 
helpless. The ’w9m-mr (the Wuradjeri word suggests the term wommera, originally a native 
word, now adopted as Australian-English to signify an Australian Aboriginal spear-thrower of 
any type) by such treatment aided the hunter or fighter in his spear thrust ; while the ’ma-:ka, 
when so “ loaded,” could successfully ward off an ordinary as well as a ‘jainbun weapon. The 
crystal or water projected into the weapon would always, sooner or later, return to the doctor 
from whom it came—“ it (i.e. either the water or crystal) is like a human being, it knows what the 
doctor wants—it is like a projection of his mind, it will always come back to its ‘ owner.’’’ During 
friendly bouts or non-serious arguments the victim of a ‘jainbun would have the magic which 
paralysed him removed, soon after its infliction, by the doctor who had originally ‘‘ loaded ” the 
weapon ; he accomplished this by drawing his hand firmly down the inflicted part of the body and 
absorbing the water through the pores of his arm, or allowing the crystal to pass from the victim 
to his own body ; the release of either was done through “‘ humming.” Should the doctor who 
“ loaded ”’ the victim be absent or not known, the injury or paralysis so contracted would have 
been prolonged, perhaps until the identity of the doctor was revealed by divination by several 
other doctors, or by the inflictor of the injury involuntarily uttering his name. The causing of 
paralysis by the projection of the crystal was also noticed in the ‘D3i:rguti ceremony. 
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everyone had gone. They came upon an old man, who was not a doctor, sitting down 
eating. The Ipai man went up to this old fellow and said to him, ‘ You'd better 
pack up and get away—didn’t you hear, some strangers are coming?’ But the 
old man answered, ‘ Ah, no!’ (he said this in a sceptical tone of voice). Ipai replied, 
‘It is true, I saw it ina vision.’ He then left boomerangs and spears for the old man 
to defend himself, and with the Mari man then left the camp to follow the main body 
of the departing 2xatives. The old man who was left, when everything was quiet, 
thought better of his intention of remaining, and picking up his belongings ‘ walked 
away a bit,’*4 and made his camp. 


“The Ipai and Mari doctors only followed the main group a short way ; then, 
by reason of their power, they ‘ flew ’® back to the old camp, thus avoiding the 
showing of their returning tracks. There they awaited the enemy mob. When they 
heard them in the distance, they built a large fire which they lit ; upon each side of 
the fire they lay, lengthways, supporting their heads with their arms and singing 
a magical song. The enemy came to the camp, and entering it surrounded these two 
old doctors ; they continued singing. The warriors were saying one to the other, 
‘ There they are lying down.’ Then they rushed up, all at the same time, brandishing 
their spears and clubs ; they thrust their spears at the ‘ clever men,’ but the weapons 
were ‘ knocked back.’ Where the two old men had been were now two stumps of 


61 No further mention was made of this old man in the story ; it is assumed that he escaped, 
although he did not rejoin the main group. 


® This ‘ flying ’’ was either one or-the other of two varieties usually practised by doctors. 
The first type was that mentioned in the discussion on the “‘ making” of native-doctors; the 
doctor ‘“‘ sang out” his wings and flew bird-like through the air. The alternate method was 
also, it was noted, in common use; by reason of his power the doctor was able to run about a 
couple of feet above the ground for any desired distance. The informant said, ‘‘ You can see his 
feet moving above that ground, but he travels faster than anyone can run—he never gets tired 
or out of breath.” Analogous with this Wuradjeri method were those carried out by native- 
doctors and sorcerers among the Jaraldi and Tangani of the lower River Murray, the Ngadjuri, 
Nukana and Dieri (various informants). 

An interesting example of unusually quick travelling by a doctor was noted by Jack King. 
The latter, in company with Waiku Tommy, was walking behind Cranky Jimmy, the three 
being on their way to a ration station about four miles distant. As Jimmy was an old man, Jack 
told him to go on, wnile they walked slowly behind ; they would catch him up. The old doctor 
answered “‘ Alright.”” ‘‘ We fixed up our ration-bags and began walking again; we could see 
him walking along some distance off. I said, ‘‘ There he is walking along there ; we'll easily catch 
him up before he gets to the station.”” We got into a salt-bush paddock and just as we climbed 
the fence we could see Jimmy disappearing down a slope. When we were about a mile across the 
paddock, which was almost two and a half miles from the station, we saw old Jimmy coming back. 
(We said between ourselves, ‘‘ That fellow couldn’t have been to the Station”’; we were very 
surprised.) As he came nearer to us I said, “ Hello! Didn’t get there yet ?’’ He replied, “ O 
yes, I’ve been there,” and he showed us his rations. Then he continued, “‘ The store’s open, 
you fellows want to go down quick.” We then continued on our way ; while it took us about three 
hours to cover the whole distance, it had only taken Jimmy about an hour at the most. “ Ah, he 
could have done it in less time—these ‘ clever men,’ they can make their spirit take them along 
very quickly.” 

G 
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wood, to some extent resembling human beings in the flickering fire-light. (‘ See, the 
“clever men” were playing with these warriors.’) Seeing that they were only 
tree-stumps, the men looked around ; in the distance they could see the two doctors 
walking away with their fire-sticks. 

“‘ The mob then divided into two portions and travelling parallel to one another, 
at each side of the doctors, they endeavoured to cut the latter off. At a place a few 
miles from the original camp the two ‘ clever men ’ sat down and built a fire as before ; 
lying down they sang. The enemy again surrounded them and made ready to spear 
the two men, whom they could see distinctly ; just as the spears flew through the 
air, the singing terminated and the doctors disappeared, leaving only tree-stumps. 
The warriors were dumbfounded, and for a while tested the wood with their spears 
‘to make sure.’ For about six miles the old men ‘ played with them ’ in this way. 
At last they again made a large fire and lay down at each side, ‘ only they weren’t 
there at all, only the stumps.’ The two old men, some distance away, were looking 
at the big mob collected around the fire ; then they disappeared, and ‘ flying ’ so as 
to leave no tracks, returned to the women and other tribesmen, who were camped in 
another direction from that which the enemy had taken. The latter looked around in 
search of the doctors but couldn’t see them ; coming to the conclusion that these 
men were very clever doctors, they returned to the place from which they had come. 
No one had been killed.” 


This magical evasion, undertaken by two doctors in order to protect the members 
of their group, occurred about seven miles from Trida at a place called Pimpimbi, 
where there is a large gypsum deposit, in the Wuradjeri tribal country. The men, 
women and children who were sent away from the camp by the doctors, traveiled 
northwards to Malo in Wongaibon tribal territory, in the direction of Queensland. 


THE Macic oF HUNTING 


Only one form of hunting magic was recorded, and according to informants was 
practised only infrequently by a doctor who possessed no good hunting dogs of his 
own.** This hunting magic had been handed down from one doctor to his son or 


*3 That is, the doctors went on but left their spirits (not their ‘jarawai’j@wa) alongside of the 
fire ; some distance away they hummed their spirits, which turned into tree stumps. 


64 However most camp members possessed in the old days (as do many of the natives at 
Menindee to-day) good “ kangaroo dogs.”” These latter were obtained when young pups from 
the “‘ nests ” of wild dogs. They were “ tamed,” and when they grew up were taught the correct 
way in which a kangaroo was to be killed ; in this way they were trained to obey the least command 
of the hunter, particularly in the hunting of both kangaroo andemu. An informant added that a 
good hunting dog would “ leave ” (possibly be lent by) his master for about a week, during which 
time other people would take him out hunting “‘ and he’d catch meat for them ” ; the dog would 
then return to its owner. 
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grandson over a long period of years. In the first place it had originated in the 
ma'ratal or ‘kalwa:ks ancestral times, before there were any dogs available. A party 
would have gone out in the company of a doctor to obtain kangaroo ; coming upon 
one and “ seeing him sitting down,” they “ would have given him a start,” that is, 
made the animalrun. As it started running, the doctor would have sung out several 
times ‘ai! ‘ai! ‘ai! (‘ Usually,” as the informant noted, “‘ you'd have thought he’d 
frighten it away altogether’), while at the same time he “ named” the kangaroo. 
For this magical purpose the animal was termed ‘japanmi (usual terms: “ red” 
kangaroo, ‘maruwai; “black” kangaroo, ‘kilpatfa); the “clever man” simply 
“thought ” this name at the same time that he emitted the exclamation ‘ai! and 
attracted the attention of the kangaroo. When the latter paused, the doctor began 
to “name” him, starting from the head; this magical “ naming” gradually 
paralysed each part of the animal’s body as it was “named.” First the “ clever 
man”’ said, “ ‘pala ‘kapulka!”’ (“the inside of the head!” that is, the brain) ; 
in this way, saying word after word, he would follow the kangaroo for about a mile. 
In the initial part of the charming it was said that the kangaroo became “silly ”’ 
(‘ju:kumpaija) and later, when its legs were ‘‘ named,” “ stiff all over”’ (‘kata:r). 
Once the animal became paralysed, the doctor could walk up to it, and with his club 
kill it with a heavy blow upon its head. It was stressed that only when no dog was 
available ('mi:ri ‘dzalapa 'ku:pumi ‘kilpatfa ; dog/none/then he kill/that “ black ” 
kangaroo) would such a magical method be adopted. 

About forty-five years ago when Jack King was camped near Mula, Old Billy 
Tyson (who died about forty years ago at the age of seventy-five years), a Wongaibon, 
went out one morning to hunt kangaroo unaccompanied by a dog and with no weapon 
except a club; he was a “clever man.” At dinner-time he returned carrying a 
kangaroo ; he had caught it by making it ‘kata:r : 

“Yanay ‘yarint § ‘yo:kerampu ; ‘ti:rampa ‘pati:t:lins 

Early went out in the morning; about dinner-time he returned 
"kilpat{[a ‘po:won 
kangaroo with that. 


THE PROVISION OF RAIN By MAGIC 


In the ancestral times, when all the totemic animals, birds and reptiles were 
human beings, there was no rain; during the hot summer, drinking water was 
obtained from Bumeri swamp, where there was a large “ basin ” lake, near the Mar- 
field Station run in the Ngiamba tribal country. Bumeri was a permanent water 
supply, and natives collected there and built their camps in the scrub around its 
shores. While they were all camped there, the Eaglehawk quarrelled with the 
Wild Turkey for some reason which has now been forgotten. While Wild Turkey 
was out in the scrub looking for edible gum from the ja’ran tree, Eaglehawk, who was 
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a “clever man,”’ made a number of skin water-bags called ‘kalimira.*® These he 
proceeded to fill with water from the Bumeri lake, until no water was left within it 
and only the white pipe-clay mud remained. He then tied up each water-bag at its 
neck aperture and went with them over to a very high tree ; here, sitting on the 
ground, he “‘ sang ”’ each ‘kalimira, one by one, up the tree and into the other world 
beyond the clouds and sky to a place called 'Wantayga’yura. (This tree may still 
be seen near Bumeri ; it has been metamorphosed into stone and is “‘ a large rounded 
tall rock which was that tree used by Eaglehawk.”’) The latter then climbed up this 
tree and entered himself the place of 'Wantayga'yura. Wild Turkey returned to 
Bumeri from his gum-collecting and was astonished to find no drinking water in the 
lake. In desperation he crawled around and rolled in the muddy. clay-pan in his 
search for water ; “ that is why the Wild Turkey is white on the sides of his face, 
from the mud which he smeared upon himself at this time.”’ He then, together with 
most of the people camping around the shores of Bumeri, climbed up into the sky to 
'Wantayga'yura. Now, instead of all the water being in one place, rain may fall in 
different parts of the country. It must however be released in a special manner 
by doctors ‘‘ who are its keepers.” 


The text of this myth, which explains why rain magic must be carried out, is as 
follows : 


“‘malizen ‘pula ‘pinpalani ‘Rampal ‘pula. ‘manapini:'lana 
Eaglehawk those two had a quarrel Turkey those two. After he had 
‘pili:ku, ‘patal'punani:ya yanani:'lana ya'rayku. 
gone out for gum, and when he came back he went down to the swamp. 
‘kula:mant:'lana ‘tarinja:la "kali; ‘mali:en ’ki:lka'walpini 
When he got there he couldn’t find any water; the Eaglehawk when they(a) 
"tu:ki ‘tu:ki:'la:lu ‘mu:nmi:la ‘ba:ra:tu. ‘walkaimi:’nanu 
were all away filled up filled them up he got it all quickly. When he had 
"kalimira ‘yalawonja ‘wantayga'yura. 


them all filled the water-bags he went up(d) to ‘Wantayga’yura.” 


Note.—(a) Referring to all the other people who were camped around Bumeri, as 
well as to Turkey. 


b) Referring to his climbing the tree and entering the place beyond the sky. 
4 = & Pp y y 


65 Skins of the ‘‘red”’ kangaroo, “ black” kangaroo, opossum, scrub wallaby and rock 
wallaby were used. The animal was skinned, turned inside out, and cleaned ; it was then turned 
back, the two legs and the tail parts being tied with sinew while the neck aperture was left as the 
only opening. The external furry part was untouched, while the skin was treated internally to a 
type of tanning. Some ‘‘emu” bush, wattle or ja’ramba bark was put into the receptacle 
together with water ; this process removed al] dirt and particles of flesh et cetera adhering to the 
inside, which could not be removed by scraping, and made it “ like tanned leather.” Water 
would not, after the above treatment, taste rancid or in any way be tainted, even if left for several 
weeks. 
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After most of the totemic beings had gone to 'Wantayge'yura, only a few people 
were left ; among these were a large mob of “ Red’ Kangaroo beings, the Bronze- 
winged Pigeon, the Bat and the Crow. These “ Red” Kangaroo beings were the 
predecessors of the native peoples of the abovementioned tribes. They resembled 
the kangaroo, but possessed no fur and derived their sustenance from flying-ants, 
eating no other food whatever. During this period ('yerka:nbu, ‘“‘ the far distant 
past ’’), time meant nothing, no one died and no one was born ; they were a group of 
beings who had always existed. These “ Red’’ Kangaroos were sexless beings 
possessed of no genitalia. About the time the water was sent up to 'Wantayga’yura, 
the Bronze-winged Pigeon, Bat and Crow operated on these “ Red” Kangaroo 
beings, removing their prominent tails, and differentiating the sexes by forming 
sexual organs peculiar toeach. The Crow demonstrated to some of the newly-formed 
women the use of the sexual organs. From this time the immutability of the “ Red” 
Kangaroo people no longer existed, deaths®* and births occurring with normal 
frequency. 

In order that these ‘‘ Red’ Kangaroo people could live, it was essential that 
rain should be released from time to time from the water storage in 'Wantayga’yura. 
With this purpose in view Baiami revealed to initiated doctors the special way in 
which the rain might be obtained. It was this rain magic which was revealed by 
Baiami to each postulant at his initiation; all doctors were acquainted with it, 
but some, like those who specialized in one particular aspect of magic, were more 
proficient in carrying out the required actions than others. As informants stressed, 
it took a very clever doctor to go unharmed through the dangers which accompanied 
a journey to the world behind the sky, where the water-bags were kept. 


When it was necessary, and only then, a discussion would be held between the 
tribal elders, headmen and doctors as to the advisability of obtaining rain. A doctor 
would be chosen, and a particular time named when he would undertake his skyward 
journey. On the auspicious night, he would “ sing ”’ all the inmates of the camp, 
so that they would sleep soundly, and not hear any noise that he might make or 
cause. He would then sit away from the camp and “ sing ”’ the clouds down so that 
they were about fifty to sixty feet from the ground ; so near were they that “ the 
noise of birds and ducks could be heard.” He would then sing out his ‘maulwa(r) 
cord and send it vertically up towards the clouds ; it “‘ would be just like putting a 
pole up.”” He would lie on his back, his head upon his chest, with legs held up above 
the ground ; in this way, watching the cord, he would “ sing” himself up. As the 
cord moved upwards past the clouds, it lifted also the doctor, who was suspended 
“like a spider.” Coming to 'Wantayga’yura he let his cord gradually return to his 
body and standing upright looked around. He could see the darkness of the night 
sky, and all the stars, which were the various Ancestral Beings who had in the past 
climbed up here ; being so close to them he could see their human forms, whereas 


*¢ The coming of death is related in the Moon and Wild Turkey myth set out and discussed 
under the heading ‘Warayun, 'D3i:r and Death. 
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from the earth they appeared merely as points of light of varying brilliance. But he 
did not look long, since he was still outside the place in which the water-bags were 
kept ; this place was called ’Pali:ma, and was in the ‘Wantayga’yura country. 
To pass into Palima, the doctor had to go through a fissure, through which the 
Ancestral Beings had passed when they left the earth.*? This fissure or cleft was 
termed ‘mupara:m (or ‘mperan), and its two walls were continually moving around ; 
this was demonstrated by the informant who used the open palms of both hands, 
placed them together, and rubbed them in a circular manner. The revolving of the 
"mupera:m left a small aperture which was revealed at intervals ; it was through this 
latter that the doctor had to pass.*® On one side of the ‘mupara:m sat the Old 
Moon Man (‘kapa:ta).® He had a long beard which reached to his waist, while his 
penis was so long that he had to bring it up and wind it around his waist several times 
wearing it thus as a waist band. On the other side was the Sun Woman (‘tu:ni 
‘wi:na:7) ; she had protruding breasts, and sat in such a way that her large distended 
“labia majora’”’ revealed an extraordinarily elongated clitoris, which covered the 
fire that made the sun and the daylight. Watching the revolving ‘mupara:m till 
an aperture appeared, the doctor entered and found himself in Palima, a country 
much the same as the earth, having also a sky above it. As he walked to and fro, 
looking around for the hut in which were stored the water-bags that had been sent 
up by the Eaglehawk, two Ancestral Men called Ngintu-Ngintu and Kunapapa 
ran up. Both carried clubs. The former began to call out a volley of questions, 
endeavouring to discover why the doctor had made this journey and entered the 
mupera:m ; but the “ clever man ’”’ would not answer his questions, since otherwise 
he would be thrust out of Palima. Before Ngintu-Ngintu and Kunapapa were near, 
the doctor stopped walking—they must not see him doing this, for if they did they 
would kill him at once. Coming up close to the “‘ clever man,” who now sat down, 
they began to corroboree. They would dance and sing in the most humorous way, 
their intention being to make the onlooker smile, laugh or talk ; should he do any of 
these things they would kill him. They danced with their legs well apart ; their 
very long penes waved from side to side, and with the motion of the dance became 
erect and moved up and down; the doctor did not even twitch his lips. Then 
with their hands they made as if to poke out his eyes, but the other did not flicker 
an eyelid. They stared at him, coming close up and looking into his eyes; but 


67 All the ancestral beings passed through this fissure to their Wantanggengura home. Those 
ancestral beings who were stars returned at daybreak through the fissure to their camps in this 
sky world. 

68 A. W. Howitt (‘On Some Australian Beliefs,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. XIII, p. 196) noted that among the Kurnai “a hole in the sky” was called marangrang. 
Compare also the Kurnai example in the book of the same author (Native Tribes of South East 
Australia, p. 389), in which a journey to the sky world was described. 


69 His name does not refer to the section Kopata; he was a Mari section man of the 
Makunngara moiety. 
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still he did not blink or smile. After a while, Ngintu-Ngintu and Kunapapa became 
tired of receiving no response on the part of the doctor and sat down to one side. 
Then some women came up and began to corroboree in front of the doctor. They 
danced in an erotic manner, shuffling along with legs apart and knees bent ; as they 
came close up to the “ clever man,” they assumed an inviting posture and acted in 
other erotic ways. The doctor, however, still remained immobile ; if he had been 
affected by, or if he had made any movement towards the women, he would have 
been killed. At last the women joined Ngintu-Ngintu and his companion and began 
to talk amongst themselves, each asking the other what could be done with the 
doctor. While they were thus engaged the latter “ sang” away all of them except 
Ngintu-Ngintu, who was too powerful to be disposed of in this manner. Then taking 
out of his small skin bag a ‘yinbaran (emu anus-feathers tied in a bunch) he threw it 
into the distance and began to sing. The singing created from the bunch of feathers 
an emu; as the bird became visible the doctor called out to Ngintu-Ngintu 
(apparently he could now talk, having undergone the test): “‘ There goes an emu.” 
Ngintu-Ngintu, who was a keen hunter, gathered his spears together and rushed in 
the direction of his hut, in order to get his dog. While ge got his dog, which went 
after the emu, the doctor sprang up and darted across to the hut in which the water- 
bags were stored. Once there he speared one of the water-bags; as the water 
spurted out, the doctor ran over to the ‘mupara:m in order to escape. However, 
Ngintu-Ngintu and his dog, who had found out that the emu created by the doctor 
was not of material substance, saw him running, and saw the water from the bag 
flowing to the fissure. The dog rushed over to the doctor, and snapped at him, 
urged on by Ngintu-Ngintu. But the “clever man” reached the ‘mupara:m 
unharmed ; he escaped through it, and just as the dog put his head through it he 
“sang” the ‘mupara:m closed (i.e. he stopped it revolving). When “he got well 
out of sight of the dog, he ‘sang’ the ‘mupera:m ‘loose’ (i.e. open).”” As it 
opened the water gushed out ; because it had been kept in the skin bag since ‘yerka:nbu 
times, the water was “ stinking’ and bad. When the doctor got the water “‘ on this 
side ”’ (i.e. out of Palima), he “ sang ” all the clouds up ; into these poured the water, 
to be sieved and purified into clear water, to come down as rain either at once or a 
little later on. He then “sang” out his cord, and “ climbed” down towards the 
same place from which he had gone up. The next morning he would say to the 
others: “See, it is raining now,” or “ It will rain soon.” His actual journey was 
said to have taken no more than a few seconds. 


70 It is inferred in this sentence that the dog could see the doctor even though the ‘mup@ra:m 
was “‘ closed”; later, when out of sight of the dog, he sang it “ loose.”” From this reference 
it would seem that the ‘mup?va:m was transparent, yet of such quality that it acted as an adequate 
barrier. An accurate description of the ‘mup?ra:m at this stage of cultural disintegration would 
be impossible, and was perhaps always to some extent confused in the minds of people who, like 
the present native informants, knew a great deal about the manifestations of magical phenomena, 
but were nevertheless not qualified to practise them. Only a doctor who had actually journeyed 
to Wantanggengura would be able to tell what he had seen. 
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In regard to the above data a summarized text in the Wuradjeri vernacular was 
given by two informants. 


“ ‘met ‘wi:ni ‘kalingu. *pati:t:la ‘yaneinja ‘nintu:yintu 
He was ready for that water. He came to that Ngintu-Ngintu 

"kunapa:' paga ; pt.’ pa:njila ‘puma:li:’ guna 

and also to Kunapapa; when those fellows ran in order to hit him,(a) 

‘ma:kampu ‘wi:na:?. ‘yanala ‘warana 

the others came then the women.(d) All of them standing there(c) 

‘wokai'mi-lalila. pi:'po:nji:lana "yu:rinku ‘yanala ‘ki:ka:'wi:lan 

he “‘ sang ’’ them. He(d) was running for that emu(e) while he that doctor 

"kali:li’mami.la ; ‘mi:ri:guna "Rati:t:la gu'rumpum'anila 

got the water; the dog was about to bite him just as he came back through 

‘mapu:ranti (f) ‘iniy ‘yurana ‘Ri-la. 

that cleft when on this side he went back.(g) ” 


Note.—(a) I.e. Ngintu-Ngintu and Kunapapa endeavour to make the doctor flinch. 

(6) The women then corroboree. 

(c) While they talked amongst themselves he “ sang ”’ all but Ngintu-Ngintu 
away. 

(d) That is, Ngintu-Ngintu ran over to his camp to get his dog. 

(e) Emu, ‘yuru-t. 

(f) The recording of the pronunciation of this word varied from the above 

to ‘moparan, but more generally as ‘mupara:m, which is mainly used in the 
text. 

(g) Ie. the doctor returned. 


Although the above was the main pattern of “ rain-making,”’ a variation of the 
same magic was recorded. 


Several doctors met at a certain site outside the main camp. One would have 
brought along a rainstone™ and a ‘yinbaran.”* This man passed them on to another 
doctor, saying, “‘ I don’t feel too good.’” The one to whom they were passed handed 
them back, saying the same. The first doctor passed them to the next, and so on in 
this way until one “clever man” replied, “I will do it.’’” He then carried the 
rainstone and emu feathers about with him in his skin bag until night time. When 
he was ready to work the magic, he “ sang ”’ all the inmates of the camp to sleep. 
Placing the two objects upon the ground he “ sang ”’ them, and later in the night 


71 It was said that this was of crystal and not gypsum, and had no specific name, being called 
‘karul, as was the quartz crystal. As was mentioned previously the ‘karul was said to be solidified 
sacred water, given by Baiami to postulants during their initiation ; the latter liquid was also 
termed ‘kali as were rain (sometimes called ’j2ru) and ordinary water. There might have been, 
esoterically, an association between rain (and ordinary water), sacred water, crystal and rainstone. 


78 Usually an ordinary bunch of feathers took the place of the ‘yimbaran, and were termed 
‘Rurayina. 
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journeyed to 'Wantayga’yura; but what happened there on this occasion was 
unknown to the informants. The next morning he went by himself to a big hill and 
chose a large bushy tree, in a forked branch of which he placed the emu feathers and 
the rainstone. That night he returned and “ sang ”’ both the “ objects ”’ and the tree. 
The following morning the doctor walked up to the tree ; when he was some little 
distance away he “ saw a little splash of lightning” ('miki:’mina:ra) coming from 
the charmed tree.7* From this sign he was aware that his magic was beginning to 
work. Sitting down under the tree, he “ sang ’’ the song of the North Wind, which 
was to bring the storm clouds; this song was sung very quietly, being almost 
hummed, since this part of the ritual was the most delicate. Should he be hasty in 
singing it, or utter the words loudly, a severe dust storm would come up and there 
would be no rain, so that all the time and trouble he had taken to prepare the magic 
would be wasted. After singing the North Wind song, he would return and say to 
his fellow doctors, “ Might be a drop to-night, perhaps to-morrow.” That night 
or next day the rain would be sure to come. Sometimes it would take two or three 
days for the magic to work, “ but it would always come then.” 


Sometimes it would happen that several doctors from different camps journeyed 
at the same time into the sky to procure rain; in such a case a fight would ensue 
outside the ‘mupara:m, resulting in “‘ a great wind and dust storm,’’ but no rain, as 
none of the men had entered Palima. 


When Jack King was a young man, an old fellow came up to him and said: 
“ Not to-day, but the day after to-morrow—a little while before sundown—you'll 
see something come up west—black clouds.’”’ This meant that rain was coming, 
and that he, the old fellow, was performing the required magic. “A little before 
sundown on the day that the rain was expected, we all looked over towards the west, 
but instead of it coming up black, it came up red, a big dust storm. The old doctor 
came up to me and said, “ It’s no good, I can’t make it, I saw someone on my road.” 


‘warat = ‘ki:la, ‘meinbura tu'ya:ni "jaykala ‘bunan ‘kalai ‘ju:ru7 

No good now, a native I saw that’s only dust instead of rain 
"Risla. . 
now. 

This statement implies that the ‘walamira’s rain-magic was spoilt by the presence 
of an alien ‘walamira who was journeying to 'Wantayga’yura for the same purpose. 


R. M. BERNDT. 
(To be continued) 


78 A thunderstorm involving lightning and subsequent rain was desired. The association 
of lightning with a tree was probably inspired by the not uncommon sight, during severe thunder- 
storms, of a tree being struck by lightning. 


74 Also “j9ru. 
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The People of Alor. By Cora Du Bois. The University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1944. Pp. 654. Price $7.50. 

During the spring of the years 1936 and 1937, Dr. Cora Du Bois collaborated 
with Dr. Abram Kardiner in a series of seminars at the New York Psychoanalytic 
Society. These seminars were devoted to a discussion of “‘ why the greater part of 
Freudian sociology was unacceptable to the students of society,”’ and to a study of 
several cultures on which detailed anthropological material was available, in an 
attempt “to identify the factors . . . which seemed to be the most formative for 
individuals in that society.”’ (p.v.) For the purpose of testing out the conclusions 
reached in these discussions, Dr. Du Bois carried out anthropological field work on the 
island of Alor, off the north coast of Timor, during the years 1938 and 1939. While 
Dr. Du Bois was working on this project, Kardiner continued the seminars with the 
assistance of Dr. Ralph Linton. Kardiner’s The Individual and His Society, published 
in 1939, contains the conclusions reached as the result of these discussions extending 
over four years. Du Bois’ field work was recorded in The People of Alor, published 
1944, and in the following year appeared The Psychological Frontiers of Society, by 
Kardiner, with the collaboration of Linton, Du Bois and James West. The People of 
Alor should be read in conjunction with the other two products of what might now 
be called the Kardiner-Linton school. 


The work of this school is, briefly, to study the relationship of personality and 
culture. At the outset, then, it is necessary to outline the conclusions regarding this 
relationship which had emerged from the seminar discussions and which Du Bois 
aimed to test out in her study of Alor. The Kardiner-Linton school claims that 
psychoanalysis is the only current psychological technique which sociology can draw 
upon for the elucidation of this relationship. The operational concept used is not, 
however, Freud’s instinctive drive, but “‘ the action systems through which the drive 
is consummated ”’ (p. 7). ‘‘ In the course of their therapeutic work,” says Linton 
in his foreword to The Psychological Frontiers of Society (p. viii), ‘“‘ psychoanalysts 
have discovered that certain configurations of early experience tend to produce certain 
personality configurations in the adult. Transferring these findings to the investiga- 
tion of societies as wholes, it becomes possible to make tentative predictions as to 
what sort of people the child-rearing techniques of a particular society would be likely 
to produce. The culture of the society can then be investigated to see how far this 
culture as a whole might prove congenial to individuals of this particular sort. In 
all the societies which have been investigated so far the compatability has been of a 
high order.” Fundamental to the hypothesis put forward by this school is the 
concept of “‘ basic personality structure,”’ or, as Du Bois calls it, ‘‘ modal personality,”’ 
which is defined as ‘‘ the product of the interplay of fundamentally physiologically 
and neurologically determined tendencies and experiences common to all human 
beings acted upon by the cultural milieu, which denies, directs, and gratifies these 
needs very differently in different societies ’’ (p. 3). 

Modal personality is essentially a genetic concept, “ for it can be arrived at only 
through a study of influences imposed on the individual synchronously with his 
growth ’”’ (p. 10). It constitutes those aspects of the personality structure shared by 
the members of a society as the result of the early experiences which they have in 
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common. The postulates on which the concept is based have been most clearly 
expressed by Linton in his foreword to The Psychological Frontiers of Society 
(pp. vii-viii) : 

“(1) That the individual’s early experiences exert a lasting affect upon his 
personality, especially upon the development of his projective systems. 

“(2) That similar experiences will tend to produce similar personality con- 
figurations in the individuals who are subjected to them. 

“(3) That the techniques which the members of any society employ in the care 
and rearing of children are culturally patterned and will tend to be similar, although 
never identical, for various families within the society. 


““(4) That the culturally patterned techniques for the care and rearing of 
children differ from one society to another. 


“‘ Tf these postulates are correct, and they seem to be supported by a wealth of 
evidence, it follows : 


“‘(1) That the members of any given society will have many elements of early 
experience in common. 

“‘(2) That as a result of this they will have many elements of personality in 
common. 


“ (3) That since the early experience of individuals differs from one society to 
another, the personality norms for various societies will also differ.” 


Ranges in personality variation amongst the members of a society are measured 
on a common base line, which reveals the central tendencies that constitute the 
modal personality for that particular culture. Yet this concept does not seek to 
reduce all members of a society to a level of uniformity. Each individual has his 
own “ character,” derived from his unique endowment and experience ; the concept 
of modal personality seeks simply to define the range in character variations likely to 
be found in any particular society (p. 4). 

In The People of Alor, then, Du Bois attempts to identify “ the repeated and 
standardized experiences, relationships and values ”’ (p. 4) to which all Alorese are 
subject, and to define the central personality tendencies which derive from these 
experiences. While childhood experiences are naturally given pride of place in such 
a discussion, since it is during childhood that the foundations of personality are laid, 
the author also aims to ascertain how consistently the experience of the mature 
individual reinforces the previously established personality trends, and in what 
ways the culture provides the adult individual with standardized and institutionalized 
outlets, as for example in religion, for the needs and tensions created by childhood 
experience. 

The Alorese are a predominantly Papuan people, living in small villages or 
scattered hamlets and subsisting on garden products and meat. The fields are 
owned individually, and most of the field work is carried out by the women. The 
manipulation of finances, dependent on the control of meat foods, is the men’s chief 
occupation. Financial transactions permeate every phase of social life and are 
always made in the expectation of profit. There is no indigenous organized form of 
government, but each village has a steward, who is the link between the natives 
and the Dutch government ; contacts between the mountain people amongst whom 
Du Bois worked and the government are slight. Warfare, never very extensive, 
is to-day non-existent. There are no formal gradations of status by rank, inheritance 
or financial position, but wealth is a source of prestige. The Alorese believe in a 
supreme being and a culture hero, but their religious ritual is concerned not with these 
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but with the ancestral spirits. The evil powers of the ancestors are emphasized 
more than their beneficient powers; food is the common form of sacrifice, but 
sacrifices are made only reluctantly and at times of emergency. There is no pattern 
whereby the goodwill of the spirits is ensured by righteous behaviour or the observance 
of certain ritual; on the contrary, attempts are made to placate the spirits only 
when misfortune makes it apparent that they are angry. 


The People of Alor is divided into four parts: Part 1. Introduction, contains a 
chapter on ‘‘ The Problem,” including an elaboration by Kardiner ; Part 2. Psycho- 
Cultural Synthesis, analyses the development of modal personality in Alor, concluding 
with a chapter by Kardiner on “‘ Some Personality Determinants in Alorese Culture ”’ ; 
Part 3. Autobiographies, and Part 4. Descriptive Norms and Ranges, are essentially 
descriptive in purpose. Thus the procedure followed in the presentation of the 
material is, firstly, to analyse the institutional set-up of Alor, with the object of 
determining the personality tendencies likely to appear in individuals conditioned by 
those institutions (Part 2), and secondly, to check these conclusions against data 
provided by autobiographies and various psychological tests (Parts 3 and 4). 


The institutional analysis reveals these features. First of all, the childhood 
experience of all Alorese is conditioned fundamentally by the organization of the 
economic life of the society whereby the mother has to return to work in the fields 
14 days after the birth of her child. Hunger tensions that arise while the mother is 
away are more or less satisfactorily taken care of by an older sibling or some other 
guardian, but, says Kardiner, “‘ the child does not have the opportunity to form 
strong attachments to the mother because the whole conditioning is not associated 
with a constant object ’’’ (p. 176). In addition, ‘‘ the intermittent appearance of the 
mother in the morning and her reappearance in the evening, separated by a long 
delay, are likely to accentuate the conception of the mother as a frustrating object ” 
(p. 176). Because of her economic responsibilities, the Alorese mother does not 
generally welcome the birth of her child, neither does she give it very much affection 
nor care for it with great solicitude. Secondly, the child is not trained systematically ; 
he receives, for example, no help or support in his early efforts at walking and talking. 
Thirdly, discipline is taught by teasing, ridicule and frustration, not by praise, 
encouragement or reward ; discipline is also highly inconsistent—for the same act 
the child is laughed at on one occasion, ignored on another, and punished on a third ; 
the frustration-reward balance is therefore poor. 


Childhood experiences of this kind are likely to produce a certain kind of per- 
sonality. Since the mother does not become a dependable object, the child has no 
reliable buffer against the outer world ; the anxieties and inhibitions which result 
from the absence of this buffer show themselves “ chiefly as a lack of interest both 
in the outer world and in those ego components through which mastery of it is 
effected ”’ (p.177). Lack of systematic training also serves to inhibit the development 
of mastery techniques. ‘‘ In view of the systematic way in which the mother teases 
and cheats the child, a very poor basis is laid for strong, tender relations first with the 
mother and later with women generally ”’ (p. 178). There is a strong mutual mistrust 
between the sexes, ‘and one of the unconscious quests of the male is the constant 
effort to find the kind, affectionate mother, who can never be found ”’ (p. 178). The 
father is not the provider and plays only a sporadic role in the education and rearing 
of the children ; and while he has considerable power over his offspring, especially 
through the financial transactions connected with their marriage, he gives them 
practically nothing in return. The almost complete lack of reward systems in the 
relations of parents to children means that the internalization of the parental ideal 
must be defective, and super-ego formation therefore weak. 
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The elaborate financial system serves to canalize the deep aggressive tendencies 
resulting from the frustrating childhood experiences to which the Alorese are exposed. 
It is also through the prestige to be gained from the accumulation of wealth, which 
actually takes the form of a lien over another person’s possessions, that the individual 
strives to compensate for his lack of self-confidence and esteem. The childhood 
experience of the Alorese is reflected in their religion and folk lore, which emphasize 
parental hatred and revenge, and reveal no idealization of the deity nor any expecta- 
tion of good from the supernatural. 


In summary it may be said that individuals subject to experiences such as those 
here described are likely to develop as highly isolated units, with little capacity for 
satisfying personal relationships, and filled with pent-up hostility ; it is to be expected 
that they would be insecure, suspicious, lacking in self-confidence and self-esteem, 
devoid of enterprise and initiative and helpless in mastering their environment, and 
that they would show but slight development of conscience. 


The next step is to check the validity of these conclusions regarding the modal 
personality of the Alorese by an analysis of individual personalities, to determine 
whether they actually reveal the traits which, according to the institutional analysis, 
should be common to all Alorese. Part 3 of The People of Alor contains eight auto- 
biographies, four of the subjects being men and four women, obtained during daily 
interviews, each one beginning with an account of the informant’s dreams of the 
preceding night. Over half the book is devoted to a verbatim reproduction of the 
autobiographies, which were recorded by the author with the assistance of an 
interpreter. The number of sessions with each informant ranged from 11 to 20. 
An analysis by Kardiner follows each autobiography. In the concluding chapter to 
Part 3, Kardiner shows briefly that this autobiographical material confirms the 
conclusions regarding modal personality derived from the study of the institutional 
set-up. He also points out, however, that these personality studies have revealed 
certain aspects of personality that could not have been predicted from the institutional 
analysis ; for example, the individual character structure is strikingly influenced by 
the variable factor of the relationship of the father to the child, for a father can to a 
certain extent overcome “‘ the devastating effects of maternal rejection and neglect ”’ ; 
the autobiographies also reveal the great discrepancy in character structure between 
males and females. 

The results of the application of several psychological techniques, used by the 
author as a further check on the interpretation of Alorese personality, are recorded in 
Part 4. The four chapters in this Part deal with the results of Porteus Maze and 
word association tests, children’s drawings and the interpretation of Rorschach tests. 
Except in the case of the word association tests, experts unfamiliar with the Alorese 
culture were called in to give a “‘ blind” diagnosis of the material. In general, the 
findings in each instance confirm the interpretations of personality made from the 
institutional and biographical analyses. Since the Rorschach experiment is of 
particular interest, it may be described in some detail. To ensure that the inter- 
pretation of the Rorschachs would not be influenced by any preconceived notions of 
the structure of Alorese personality, it was arranged that the 37 tests which Du Bois 
had recorded should be scored and interpreted by Dr. Emil Oberholzer, who had no 
previous knowledge of the culture nor of the conclusions regarding Alorese personality 
already reached by Du Bois and Kardiner. The very close correspondence between 
Oberholzer’s interpretation and that made independently by Du Bois and Kardiner 
not only lends strong support to the validity of the institutional and biographical 
analyses, but also demonstrates that the Rorschach test has considerable value as 
a technique for the comparative study of personality in different cultures. Some 
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discrepancies between Oberholzer’s conclusions and those of Du Bois and Kardiner, 
and certain limitations of the test are discussed by Kardiner in The Psychological 
Frontiers of Society, pp. 244-247. 


The People of Alor is essentially a contribution to the methodology of studying 
the relationship of personality and culture. As Kardiner himself says, the concept 
of modal personality is ‘“‘ nothing more than a commonsense conclusion ”’ (p. 9). 
An American obviously is different from an Alorese ; the work of Kardiner and his 
school represents the most thorough attempt that has so far been made to arrive at a 
precise definition of what these differences are and of how they have been produced. 
Kardiner has pointed out in his preface to The Psychological Frontiers of Society 
(p. xix) that ‘‘ This work stands or falls by the correctness of the psychiatric technique 
employed.”’ With minor reservations,! Du Bois’ study provides convincing evidence 
for the validity of this technique as originally stated in The Individual and His Society. 
The points raised in the following paragraphs are in no way intended to detract from 
the great significance of this work as a landmark in the study of personality and 
culture and as an indicator of the valuable insights to be anticipated from the 
collaboration between psychologists and anthropologists. 


Firstly, some comment may be made on the presentation of the material: the 
contribution made by this work would stand out in greater clarity if it included a 
final chapter outlining the original hypothesis and the techniques employed to test 
this hypothesis, and synthesizing the conclusions reached from the use of these 
several techniques ; what is required in The People of Alor is, in fact, the sort of 
synthesis that was later written by Kardiner for inclusion in The Psychological 
Frontiers of Society. A further comment on the presentation of the material refers to 
the autobiographies : the reactions of the informants to the ethnographer are implied 
from Kardiner’s analyses rather than stated by Du Bois herself; and in addition, 
the autobiographies are unaccompanied by any record of Du Bois’ observations on 
the current participation of the subjects in the life of the society. Finally, Part 3 
which is devoted to the autobiographies, contains no interpretation of this material 
by the author herself ; only Kardiner’s analysis of each of the subjects is given. 


It is inevitable that in a work of this scope many points will be raised whose 
implications the author cannot follow up in any detail. It seems, nevertheless, 
that The People of Alor contains suggestions on the subject of social cohesion of 
such significance that the author might have been expected to accord them fuller 
discussion than they receive. Amongst the Alorese, say Du Bois and Kardiner, the 
development of conscience, of internalized controls, is weak ; social conformity is 
maintained by the operation of the external sanction of shame, rather than by the 
internal sense of guilt. In the absence of internalized controls there arises “‘ the 
necessity to select for stress or to create institutions that will prevent the whole 
society from falling apart. The society is anarchic enough, and the absence of a few 
barricades here and there would result in its collapse. These defences are to be 
found in the general fear of aggression, the ego being too feeble to tolerate it. A second 
factor lies in vesting the cohesion of the society in the woman. The latter is the 
strongest bulwark of this society against complete disintegration. The woman is 
not only the economic anchorage, but the financial difficulties involved in breaking 
up a marriage render the incidence of divorce only a fraction of what it otherwise 
would be. A third factor that makes for cohesion is religion. Though it is com- 


1It might be noted that the Alorese material revealed the necessity for a restatement of the 
concept of “ institutions ” as postulated in The Individual and His Society. The revised concept 
is discussed in The Psychological Frontiers of Society, pp. 23-26. 
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pulsory, operating only under threats, and constituted so that the individual can 
expect only a relief from an existing evil, its chief influence is to foster better parental 
care’’ (pp. 550-551). 

Kardiner and Du Bois, then, maintain that Alor represents a society in which 
there is practically no internalization of discipline, a society controlled predominantly 
by suppressive techniques. The sources of cohesion in such a society demand further 
analysis. It also seems necessary to relate these findings to the theory of social 
cohesion propounded by Durkheim and Radcliffe-Brown : that there is in society 
a moral power or force compelling ‘‘ the individual to conform to custom in his 
conduct, acting upon him both within as the force of conscience and without as the 
force of opinion,”’ that, in other words, social cohesion depends on the presence 
within each member of the society of an organized system of sentiments and beliefs 
which induce conformity-to the social code. According to Kardiner’s and Du Bois’ 
interpretation, the Alores fail to develop this internalized system of sentiments and 
beliefs. A preliminary attempt to discuss social cohesion in the light of the Alorese 
findings has been made in the final chapter of The Psychological Frontiers of Society, 
“Basic Personality and History.” 


The People of Alor represents a significant illustration of the emergence of 
certain new trends in the study of society. It fully testifies to the value of col- 
laboration between a number of specialists on the elucidation of a problem that lies 
on the borderline of several disciplines. It provides unusually detailed data on 
certain aspects of native life which have in the past received little attention from the 
anthropologist. And finally, the Alorese study shows that the concentration of 
several different techniques, e.g. participant observation, psychological tests and 
autobiographies, on the one subject of study, serves not only to verify the conclusions 
drawn, but also to give insights and to highlight problems which are likely to be 
passed over when only one approach is employed. 


JEAN I. Craic. 


Danske Pionerer paa Stillehavet. By Bent Rosenkilde Nielsen. C. A. Rietzels Forlag, 
Copenhagen, 1944. Pp. 142. 

This book contains an account of Danes who have settled in various Pacific 
islands, mostly as traders. Although much of the treatment is journalistic rather 
than strictly historical, the book is very interestingly written. The anthropological 
references are only incidental and not always completely accurate. It is hardly 
satisfactory to call the population of Rotuma Mongol (p. 38). Neither is it true to 
say that missionaries came to Fiji in 1835 to “ prepare the way for a subsequent 
English occupation ”’ (p. 35). The statement is simply not factual. Rather it was 
the trading contacts that interested European powers in the Pacific. The anthrop- 
ologist will, however, find much to think about in the actual stories of the contacts 
between natives and traders. The designation of “ blackbirding ” agents as “ sense- 
less captains and traders” (samvittighedslose Skippere og Traders) is just, and the 
author assesses their characters rightly. A point of interest, which one would like 
to be able to trace out in every instance, is the power of the half-caste to make good. 
Most of these traders at least cohabited with native women, and their children are 
mentioned in numerous instances. Some even visited Denmark with their parents. 
The point, however, is not specifically dealt with by the author, but the reviewer 
having met some of the descendants of one trader whose interesting career is given, 
was moved to think about the subject. Those whom he met have made good in the 
highest sense of the term, and given the favourable circumstances in which they have 
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found themselves, in the absence of a colour bar just where they live, there is no 
reason why they should not go on making good. The only barriers are those of 
society and colour that we ourselves raise. 

As history in the lighter sense Nielsen’s book is to be commended. Reactions to 
it will depend on the reader’s views of the function of the European in the Pacific, 
but at least after reading it the European should have something to think about, 
even while he recognizes the courage and endurance of the pioneers. 

The book is well illustrated, not only with photographs of the characters 
mentioned, but with a number of views of places and peoples. There are a few 
misprints, for example “‘ Lord Hove ”’ for “ Lord Howe ”’ (p. 44) and ‘“‘ Faminggen ” 
for ‘‘ Fanninggen ” (p. 53). Nielsen may be described as a Danish Idriess, and his 
book might well find readers in Australia but for the language difficulty. 


A. CAPELL. 


Die Figurstiihle vom Sepik-Fluss auf Neu-Guinea. By Jan Séderstrém, with an 
appendix by Dr. Georg Héltker, Drei Zeremonial-schemel vom Sepik, in 
Statens Ethnografiska Museum, Smarre Meddelanden, No. 18. Stockholm, 
1941. Pp. 59. 

The first part of this brochure consists of a description and cataloguing of 
museum specimens of ceremonial stools from the Sepik region, together with an 
attempt to locate the village of origin of each. The general purposes of these stools 
was described by Bateson in his article on the “ Social Structure of the Iatmiil 
People,”’ Oceania, Vol. II, No. 3, and also in Naven. The present writer seeks to 
correlate these with certain other culture elements and to fit them into place as part 
of the megalithic culture, with relationships in Sumatra, Nias (more especially) and 
ultimately S.E. Asia. He considers that the “ figure stool idea came to the Sepik 
River not much earlier than A.D. goo.” 

Dr. Héltker’s appendix is a full description of three ceremonial footstools from 
the same region. Both contributions are well and fully illustrated. Sdéderstrém’s 
article leaves one with the impression that its claims are unproven, but perhaps this 
is largely because, as he says in the article, he has had to write something much 
shorter than he intended, and could therefore only give indications of evidence that 
would have explained his conclusions more fully. 

A. CAPELL. 


Zeremonial-Steinbeil von den Korugu im Wagi-tal im ostlichen Zentral-Neuguinea. 
By Dr. Georg Holtker, Ethnos, 1942, 2-3. 


This is a brief article describing a ceremonial axe from the Mt. Hagen district in 
central New Guinea. It is purely descriptive, with an illustration of the object and a 
brief mention of other types of axes. 

A. CAPELL. 


Ein Cenoman-Ammonit ... By Arthur Eerni, Basel, in Bericht der Schweizerischen 
Paldontologischen Gesellschaft, 23 Jahresversammlung, Vol. 37, No. 2, 1944. 


This is a description of fossils from the Wagi Valley, Mt. Hagen region, brought 
back by Dr. Héltker, who contributes some notes to the article, in which he speaks of 
the interest of the natives in stones of peculiar nature or shape as “‘ spirit stones.”’ 
This particular specimen has been named Cunningtoniceras Héltkeri in honour of 
Dr. Héltker. The specimen is illustrated, but the main interest in the article is 
geological rather than anthropological. 

A. CAPELL. 
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